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Hints on Grape Culture —XXII. 


Tue operation that next requires our atten- 
tion is the pruning of the vine at the close of 
the third season. At the end of the portion 
of the arms already formed we have two long 
canes for the continuation of the arms; then 
we have on each side three shorter upright 
canes that were pinched in during August ; 
next, in the middle, two canes that were 
allowed to grow without stopping. This is 
the present condition of the vine, and we pur- 
pose pruning it. Let us first provide for the 
completion of the arms. The end canes have 
grown very stout, and there is no difficulty 
in the way now of making the arms of their 
full length. Having bent down the canes to 
ascertain the length, cut the ends off accord- 
ingly. The ends of the arms, however, must 
not reach quite to the trunk of the next vine, 
since the end shoots would then interfere 
with each other. A space of from six to 
twelve inches must be left between the ends 
of the arms; in other words, the end of each 
arm must be kept from three to six inches 
from the trunk of the next vine. The space 
will vary according to circumstances, such as 
the interval between buds, etc. The last bud, 
in short-jointed vines, must be on the upper 
side of the arm. If the piece of wood at the 
end of that portion of the arm first formed 
was not trimmed off in June, as directed, it 
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should be now, though it can not be as well 
and neatly done as then. The stump should 
be cut off close to the new wood. 

Next let us take the three upright canes on 
each side. There are several modes in which 
these may be pruned ; but we propose to car- 
ry out one system at atime. Cut these up- 
right canes, therefore, one inch above the 
third bud, counting the base bud as one. The 
cut must slope on the side opposite the bud. 
Next cut the two middle canes to a single bud 
each, and the pruning is complete. The vines 
may now be laid down and covered, where 
winter protection’is deemed necessary or ad- 
visable. We have already stated that the nat- 
ural soil is the best covering the vine can 
have; and a couple of inches will be quite 
sufficient. Cedar brush and leaves from the 
woods also make a good covering; very much 
better, indeed, than straw, which mice love to 
harbor in. It will be necessary to peg the 
vines down, to retain them in their recumbent 
position. 

The bearing canes above have been pruned 
to a long spur of three buds. The reason for 
this is, briefly, that either the second, third, 
or fourth bud will produce larger and better 
fruit than the first. The second bud will 
produce much better fruit than the first; but 
as the result of almost numberless experi 
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ments, we prefer the third. Besides, a long 
spur leaves us a reserve in case of accident. 
If one, or even two buds should in any man- 
ner be destroyed during the winter, we have 
something to fall back on. This is a matter 
of no little importance where the vine is ex- 
posed to as many vicissitudes as it is in the 
vineyard. At all events, cutting to a single 
bud is a practice that we abandoned years 
ago, and we never expect to resume it; if for 
no other reason, because in time it weakens 
the vine almost incurably. Nothing sooner 
tends to wear out a vine than persistent close 
pruning. Some may object that the spur 
will increase too rapidly ; but this objection 
is without point ; for it will hereafter be seen 
that the spur increases no faster than when 
we cut to asingle bud. 

We may here add a few words on the pro- 
priety of fall plowing the vineyard. In astiff 
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soil, it may be done with benefit, provided the 
plowing is shallow, so as not to effect any 
unnecessary disturbance of the roots ; the less 
they are disturbed, the better for the young 
vine. We have never seen any good result 
from cutting up the roots of plants in a young 
vineyard ; we have, however, seen many evils 
follow the practice. The effects produced by 
root pruning old and established vines will be 
considered elsewhere. For the present we 
desire the reader to disturb the roots of his 
vines just as little as he can, or he may defeat 
our purpose as well as his own, the establish- 
ment of a thrifty and productive young vine- 
yard. If the soil is light and sandy, fall plow- 
ing should be omitted. Such a soil, however, 
may with advantage be covered with leaves. 
All soils, indeed, except such as are already 
rich in vegetable matter, may receive such 
a covering with marked benefit. 


——> + --————— 


LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT, No. XXVIII—TRACING CURVED LINES. 


BY GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 


Civil and Landscape Engineer, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Tue practical field operations necessary in 
tracing curved lines for roads, walks, or other 
purposes, require a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of curvature, that one may mould the 
easy flowing line to suit any formation of 
surface, and do it in a rapid and skillful man- 
ner, that carries with it its own proof of ac- 
curacy and beauty. The old practice of: lay- 
ing out curved lines by the eye is being gen- 
erally discarded in first-class work, as a sub- 
terfuge of the pretentious practitioner, who 
is blissfully ignorant of both the principles 
and the practice of Landscape Art, and who 
apologizes for his system by this well-worn 
excuse, “‘ that which is to please the eye must 
be laid out by the eye,” forgetting the fact, 
that one of highly cultivated tastes naturally 
rejects such work as is not governed by rules 
of art, and will not accept the work of an in- 
ferior mind. 

Aside from the meaningless results of this 
eye work or guess work, there are other rea- 
sons why it should be disearded. It requires 


a vast deal of labor and time, and one or two 
revisions with a fresh eye before it gives ap- 
parent satisfaction; the undulations of sur- 
face deceive the eye; and it can not be used 
among obstructions, as a thick undergrowth 
of shrubbery, close fences, &c., with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Among our best profes- 
sional landscape artists, the system of laying 
out curves by deflection distances meets with 
the most success and favor, and is equally 
satisfactory to the one who executes and the 
one who is to appreciate. This method is 
rapid, reliable, and strictly beautiful in its re- 
sults; it demonstrates the fact that the eye 
can not be trusted, as what is known to be 
accurate appears in some cases not to be so, 
owing to undulations, shadows, &c.,thus show- 
ing that some principle is necessary to trace 
a true line on irregular ground, that shall be 
the same true line on a finished grade. There 
is also atforded the opportunity of running 
continuous lines through all ordinary obstruc- 
tions, and any fair mathematician can easily 
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supply the auxiliary lines necessary to locate 
a line of motion through or over obstructions 
of an extraordinary character. It is not 
necessary, in a series of papers like these, to 
give an analytical mathematical demonstra- 
tion of the problems, but merely a gencral ex- 
planation of the principles involved. 


a, }, c, being a tangent or straight line, from 
the point b we proceed to lay out a curved 
line; 5 feet from d, at d, lay off the distance 6 
inches, and set the stake at 1, 5 feet from 3, 
and 6 inches from d. Then from } through 
1 produce the straight line to ¢; 5 feet from 
station 1 lay off the deflection distance 12 
inches, and set the stake 2 5 feet from 1, and 
12 inches from e, Then repeat the same op- 
eration, setting stakes 3 and 4, all of which 
will be found to be in the are of acircle. If 
the wish is to pass into a tangent or straight 
line, the next distance will be but 6 inches, 
or the first and last distances in running from 
and on to a tangent are always half the 
others, and are usually called tangential dis- 
tances. To sharpen the curve, lay off in the 
same direction from the tangent already 
found on the first curve, any tangential dis- 
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tance greater than 6 inches, which in this case 
we make 9 inches, and set stake No. 5. 
Then produce the straight line from stake 4 
through stake 5 to /, and lay off the deflection 
distance 18 inches to stake 6. Set stake 7 in 
the same manner; then run on to a tangent 
by setting off } the deflection distance at sta- 
tion 8, and producing ‘a straight line 
from stake No, 7. At station 7 we 
reverse the curve. From the tangent 
of the curve just run, lay off, on the 
opposite side, the tangential distance 
6 inches, and set station 8; then pro- 
duce the line from 7 through 8 to g, 
and lay off the deflection distance 12 
inches from g, and set station 9; then 
produce the line from 8 through 9 to 
A, and lay off 12 inches to station 10; 
then produce the line from 9 through 
10 to 4, and lay off the tangential 
distance 6 inches, and set stake 11. 
The line from 10 through 11, and con- 
tinued, is the tangent from which, at 
any point on either side, curves can 
be laid out. All the stations are equi- 
distant. Each curve begins and ends 
on a tangent. Where a curve com- 
pounds or reverses, the tangent is com- 
mon to both. A tangent or straight 
line may be introduced between 
curves running in an opposite or simi- 
lar direction, but curves running one way 
should join each other. It is bad taste to put 
a tangent between them, if there is any way 
to avoid it. A tangent between reverse 
curves improves their appearance. 

This principle of tracing curves is very 
simple and rapid, and requires no revision to 
ascertain if they flow gracefully and correct- 
ly. There is no necessity for clearing the 
ground, removing fences or other obstruc- 
tions, as the line can be continued whenever 
two stakes can be seen. Mathematically 
speaking, there is a very slight difference to 
be detected in demonstrating this problem. 
In practice, however, this trivial difference 
can hardly be said to cause any departure 
from absolute accuracy. We merely mention 
this lest some hypercritical theorist might 
think he had discovered something. 
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ments, we prefer the third. Besides, a long 
spur leaves us a reserve in case of accident. 
If one, or even two buds should in any man- 
ner be destroyed during the winter, we have 
something to fall back on. This is a matter 
of no little importance where the vine is ex- 
posed to as many vicissitudes as it is in the 
vineyard, At all events, cutting to a single 
bud is a practice that we abandoned years 
ago, and we never expect to resume it; if for 
no other reason, because in time it weakens 
the vine almost incurably. Nothing sooner 
tends to wear out a vine than persistent close 
pruning. Some may object that the spur 
will increase too rapidly ; but this objection 
is without point ; for it will hereafter be seen 
that the spur increases no faster than when 
we cut to asingle bud. 

We may here add a few words on the pro- 
priety of fall plowing the vineyard. In a stiff 


soil, it may be done with benefit, provided the 
plowing is shallow, so as not to effect any 
unnecessary disturbance of the roots ; the less 
they are disturbed, the better for the young 
vine. We have never seen any good result 
from cutting up the roots of plants in a young 
vineyard ; we have, however, seen many evils 
follow the practice. The effects produced by 
root pruning old and established vines will be 
considered elsewhere. For the present we 
desire the reader to disturb the roots of his 
vines just as little as he can, or he may defeat 
our purpose as well as his own, the establish- 
ment of a thrifty and productive young vine- 
yard. If the soil is light and sandy, fall plow- 
ing should be omitted. Such a soil, however, 
may with advantage be covered with leaves. 
All soils, indeed, except such as are already 
rich in vegetable matter, may receive such 
a covering with marked benefit. 


LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT, No. XXVIII—TRACING CURVED LINES. 


BY GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 


Civil and Landscape Engineer, 87 Park Row, New York. 


Tue practical field operations necessary in 
tracing curved lines for roads, walks, or other 
purposes, require a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of curvature, that one may mould the 
easy flowing line to suit any formation of 
surface, and do it in a rapid and skillful man- 
ner, that carries with it its own proof of ac- 
curacy and beauty. The old practice of: lay- 
ing out curved lines by the eye is being gen- 
erally discarded in first-class work, as a sub- 
terfuge of the pretentious practitioner, who 
is blissfully ignorant of both the principles 
and the practice of Landscape Art, and who 
apologizes for his system by this well-worn 
excuse, “that which is to please the eye must 
be jaid out by the eye,” forgetting the fact, 
that one of highly cultivated tastes naturally 
rejects such work as is not governed by rules 
of art, and will not accept the work of an in- 
ferior mind. 

Aside from the meaningless results of this 
eye work or guess work, there are other rea- 
sons why it should be discarded. It requires 


a vast deal of labor and time, and one or two 
revisions with a fresh eye before it gives ap- 
parent satisfaction ; the undulations of sur- 
face deceive the eye; and it can not be used 
among obstructions, as a thick undergrowth 
of shrubbery, close ‘fences, &c., with any de- 
gree of accuracy, Among our best profes- 
sional landscape artists, the system of laying 
out curves by deflection distances meets with 
the most success and favor, and is equally 
satisfactory to the one who executes and the 
one who is to appreciate. This method is 
rapid, reliable, and strictly beautiful in its re- 
sults; it demonstrates the fact that the eye 
can not be trusted, as what is known to be 
accurate appears in some cases not to be so, 
owing to undulations, shadows, &c.,thus show- 
ing that some principle is necessary to trace 
a true line on irregular ground, that shall be 
the same true line ona finished grade. There 
is also afforded the opportunity of running 
continuous lines through all ordinary obstruc- 
tions, and any fair mathematician can easily 
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supply the auxiliary lines necessary to locate 
a line of motion through or over obstructions 
of an extraordinary character. It is not 
necessary, in a series of papers like these, to 
give an analytical mathematical demonstra- 
tion of the problems, but merely a general ex- 
planation of the principles involved, 
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a, 6, ¢, being a tangent or straight line, from 
the point b we proceed to lay out a curved 
line ; 5 feet from 4, at d, lay off the distance 6 
inches, and set the stake at 1, 5 feet from 3, 
and 6 inches from d. Then from } through 
1 produce the straight line to ¢; 5 feet from 
station 1 lay off the deflection distance 12 
inches, and set the stake 2 5 feet from 1, and 
12 inches from e, Then repeat the same op- 
eration, setting stakes 3 and 4, all of which 
will be found to be in the arc of a circle. If 
the wish is to pass into a tangent or straight 
line, the next distance will be but 6 inches, 
or the first and last distances in running from 
and on to a tangent are always half the 
others, and are usually called tangential dis- 
tances. To sharpen the curve, lay off in the 
same direction from the tangent already 
found on the first curve, any tangential dis- 
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tance greater than 6 inches, which in this case 
we make 9 inches, and set stake No. 5. 
Then produce the straight line from stake 4 
through stake 5 tof, and lay off the deflection 
distance 18 inches to stake 6. Set stake 7 in 
the same manner; then run on to a tangent 
by setting off } the deflection distance at sta- 
tion 8, and producing ‘a straight line 
from stake No, 7. At station 7 we 
reverse the curve. From the tangent 
of the curve just run, lay off, on the 
opposite side, the tangential distance 
6 inches, and set station 8; then pro- 
duce the line from 7 through 8 to g, 
and lay off the deflection distance 12 
inches from g, and set station 9 ; then 
produce the line from 8 through 9 to 
h, and lay off 12 inches to station 10; 
then produce the line from 9 through 
10 to 4, and lay off the tangential 
distance 6 inches, and set stake 11. 
The line from 10 through 11, and con- 
tinued, is the tangent from which, at 
any point on either side, curves can 
be laid out. All the stations are equi- 
distant. Each curve begins and ends 
on a tangent. Where a curve com- 
pounds or reverses, the tangent is com- 
mon to both. A tangent or straight 
line may be introduced between 
curves running in an opposite or simi- 
lar direction, but curves running one way 
should join each other. It is bad taste to put 
a tangent between them, if there is any way 
to avoid it. A tangent between reverse 
curves improves their appearance. 

This principle of tracing curves is very 
simple and rapid, and requires no revision to 
ascertain if they flow gracefully and correct- 
ly. There is no necessity for clearing the 
ground, removing fences or other obstruc- 
tions, as the line can be continued whenever 
two stakes can be seen. Mathematically 
speaking, there is a very slight difference to 
be detected in demonstrating this problem. 
In practice, however, this trivial difference 
can hardly be said to cause any departure 
from absolute accuracy. We merely mention 
this lest some hypercritical theorist might 
think he had discovered something. 
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An expert, familiar with this process, has a 
wonderful facility in executing work, while 
those who work by the eye only will remain 
in the background. He does at once what 
they spend hours or days to attain, as the 
same harmony and grace of line is the object 
of both. 

A measuring tape and rule, and a plumb 
line, or a couple of light thin rods, are all the 
instruments necessary to do the work. It 
requires considerable practice to select the 
proper curve at first, but one or two trials 
will give the right deflection distances. Trial 
lines of this kind, we find, enable us to ascer- 
tain in the easiest and quickest manner the 
proper radius of a curve, without the neces- 
sity of making an instrumental survey. Asa 


matter of economy and beauty, this system 
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recommends itself strongly ; and in a very 
extensive professional practice we have found 
its merits above all others. 


[The manner of laying off curved lines by 
deflection distances is so well itlastrated by 
the engraving, that the reader can hardly fail 
to comprehend it. It is a sure and rapid 
method of laying out drives and walks, and 
leaves no doubt on the mind as to the result. 
We have before now used a marked pole, but 
a cord or tape line accomplishes the work 
with more ease and rapidity. There are 
some circumstances, under which this method 
of laying off a curved line will be found to 
possess peculiar advantages ; Mr. Woodward 
rates it none too highly. Like most other 
things, it requires practice.—Ep.] 
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GARDEN, 


BY BROOKLYN, 


Mr. Epiror,—What size do you think the 
above should be ‘“‘for a private family?” I 
know properly made and kept ones are rarer 
than good graperies, but thought I had some 
‘idea of what it ought to be, and the extent 
necessary. Judging by the catalogue of one 
-of our best seedsmen, I must be very much 
»mistaken. 

Taking amount of seed in one of their 
small No. 1 assortments, according to Bridge- 
man, I find it will plant three and a half 
acres; adding for walks and allowing for 
double cropping, it would certainly be ample 
for a highly cultivated garden of two acres, 
Pumpkins and Potatoes excluded, and no al- 
dowance for permanent beds, Asparagus, &e. 

This small arrangement embraces six thou- 
sand ‘Cabbage, one thousand Cauliflower, five 
hundred Egg, seven hundred Leck, twenty- 
five"hundred Celery, eight thousand Lettuce, 
and two thousand Tomato plants, one hun- 
dred and fifty hills Cucumber, one hundred 
and twenty Melon, one hundred Squash, a 
quarter.of an acre Corn, and various amounts 
of ‘from.one to twenty-six rods of other 
things. 


A large (Shaker ?) family, according to No. 
4 assortment, is expected to require one 
thousand feet row of bush and two hundred 
hills pole Kidney Beans, two hundred hills 
Limas, twenty-six thousand Cabbage, &c., 
ten thousand Celery, three thousand Egg, 
five thousand Endive, three thousand Leek, 
twenty-five thousand Lettuce, two thousand 
Pepper, and eight thousand Tomato plants, 
four hundred hills each Cucumber, Melon 
and Squash. ‘Two thousand fect row of 
Peas, and one and a half rods of Parsley. 
This assortment will plant twelve acres, re- 
quiring say a nice square Kitchen Garden 
of Eight Acres. (Farm of four acres, hide 
your diminished head!) Would you not like 
to see such a one, Mr. Editor ? 

We can not, of course, expect seedsmen to 
advocate thin sowing, but there is “reason 
in roasting of eggs.” 

Think a “revised and abridged” edition 
of seed list is needed ; if paper were substitu- 
ted for ounces, ounces for quarter-pounds, 
and half-pints for quarts, it would be nearer 
the requirements of “private families,” and 
the capacity of their gardens. 
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In connection I beg to offer some remarks 

upon 
SUBURBAN GARDENS, 
and what to raise in them. 

Many, in fact the majority of these, are 
not cropped in a manner that produces the 
amount of pleasure and profit they are capa- 
ble of doing. It is ridiculous to fill up a 
small, valuable garden with coarse stuff, 
Beets, Carrots, &c., which can be get about 
as good from your butcher or grocer. Un- 
less of unusual size, the aim should be, to 
raise only what it is inypossible te buy in per- 
fection, 

First, Berries and soft Fruits. Second, 
Salads. Third, Summer Vegetables. 

The following is the order in which I think 
articles stand in desirability; each one can 
go as far down the list as his ground will 
carry him, begging him, however, te allow 
enough for an ample supply of fruit, before 
he goes into the vegetable business at all : 

Blackberry, Strawberry, Raspberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Grape, Dwarf Cherry, 
Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, and Plum, if will- 
ing to pay them extra attention; if not, de 
not plant; Melon, Tomato, Cucumber, Let- 
tuce, &c., Pea, Bean, Sweet Corn, Sea Kale, 
Okra, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Egg Plant, Cel- 
ery, Spinach, Cauliflower, Summer Cabbage, 
Summer Squash. If any ground is left, after 
providing for the above, should recommend 
early Dwarf Pears. 

One word upon the use of these good 
things. Ripe fruit is of course always ac- 
ceptable and wholesome, but the time of all 
others to eat it is in the morning, before or 
at breakfast. 

How is it that so few in our country use 
it thus ? 

Salads, also, are very acceptable at the 
morning meal, and but little used. If this 
food took the place of greasy pan dishes and 
chemical cakes, we should hear less about 
dyspepsia, &e. 


[A “private family” is an institution of 
very uncertain dimensions. Some private 
families consist of three or four individuals ; 
others of twenty or more, including servants. 
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We have not one of Mr. Bridgeman’s Cata- 
logues at hand; but we presume he gives the 
number of seed in each paper of given dimen- 
sions. If ali the seed were planted, and each 
one grew, of course there would be a surplus 
of plants; but all the seed will not grow, be- 
cause, even when grown and. gathered with 
the utmost care, there will be many imperfect 
ones. Then, too, one gardener will make a 
package of seed go twice as far as another. 
The price of this No. 1 package is $5; and 
if it will plant three and a half acres, no fault 
can be found with the price. Many seeds 
require to be planted thick, and afterwards 
thinned out; of such as are transplanted, 
some die. For these and other contingencies 
the seedsman allows a pretty good margin; 
for he reasons that the planter should have 
too many rather than too few seeds. Then, 
again, it is a custom among seedsmen not to 
sell less than a five cent paper of seed. To 
put up papers half the size of these would 
treble the cost to the consumer. Such kinds 
as are left over will usually be good the next 
season. These and similar arguments can be 
legitimately used by the seedsman ; but, not- 
withstanding, there can be no doubt that, 
used economically, a No. 1 package of seed 
can be made to meet the wants of a pretty 
large family. 

Of some kinds, the quantity may be in ex- 
cess; but of others the quantity is by no 
means too large. There are few families that 
will not need a pint of Lima Beans, a pint of 
Corn, as many Snap Beans, &c. In looking 
over the list, we find we should lessen the 
quantity of some seeds, and increase that of 
others; but we have not the time, at this 
moment, to go into details. The figures of 
“Brooklyn,” however, are interesting, and 
will probably bring out somebody else. 

Suburban gardens, happily, are on the in- 
erease. We agree with “Brooklyn,” that 
such gardens should not be filled up with 
coarse stuff, unless there is plenty of room 
for it. A fruit garden is more desirable than 
a vegetable garden; but the two can and 
should be combined. We think “ Brooklyn’s” 
fruit has got just a little mixed. We should 
not put Blackberries and Raspberries before 
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Grapes ; neither should we put Cherries, &c., 
before Pears; but if they are all got in, we 
do not care much about the order of their 
going. Ripe fruit is undoubtedly best eaten 
in the morning. We eat it in the morning, 
but then we eat it pretty much all the time, 
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not stopping till we get fairly in bed, till the 
supply runs out. There is an old adage, 


probably not much known, and seldom heed- 
ed, to the effect, that apples are gold in the 
morning, silver at noon, and lead at night. 
Dyspeptics should “learn it by heart.”—Ep. | 
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REMARKS ON 


THE GLADIOLUS. 


BY DANIEL BARKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Amonce the rapid strides which floriculture 
has made within the last few years, there is 
nothing more apparent than the increase of 
the refined taste for the delightful art of 
Hybridization, and the improvement of the 
many kinds of flowers which so richly de- 
serve the designation of “ popular,” either 
from the ease with which they may be culti- 
vated, or their submissiveness under the fer- 
tilizing and fostering hand of man. 

Various are the genera in this our day 
which are brought to bear with these re- 
marks; and infinite as are the varieties of 
some, and exquisitely beautiful as are many 
of them, there is no genus which is more 
eminently. beautiful and richly deserving the 
patronage of all lovers of a garden, than the 
“Gladiolus.” No plant is better adapted, 
under good treatment, to feast the eyes and 
delight the senses of Flora’s votaries. We 
need not refer to the splendid specimens 
which have been exhibited at the various 
public exhibitions during the present year, 
or those to be met with in many public and 
private collections. The universality and 
extent to which they are grown throughout 
the country affords abundant evidence that 
they are held in high estimation by all classes. 

A knowledge of their natural and tract- 
able habits leads us to assert that very 
much may yet be done by skillful hands in 
producing varieties which will not only vie 
with those admirable kinds named below 
but which may be infinitely superior to any 
yet imported from Europe or raised in this 
country. It may be truly said, that the 
Gladiolus is well worthy of all the patronage 
it is receiving. It is likewise true, that of 


the ‘many numerous varieties annually im- 
ported and offered for sale in this country, 
some of them possess great merit ; others but 
little. 

We have watched with peculiar interest, 
during the present season, a large bed of new 
varieties; and while many of them are truly 
beautiful, we must at the same time admit 
that many of them are not worthy of being 
grown in the same bed with those grown some 
six years since. 

In matters of this kind, it is always best 
for those who intend to become purchasers, 
to inspect for themselves during the blooming 
season the collections to which access may 
be had, in order to make choice of such kinds 
only as are really improvements upon the 
kinds already in cultivation by them. 

The accompanying list is compiled for the 
purpose of rendering some assistance to such 
amateurs as may think fit to avail themselves 
of it. 

There are doubtless many varieties equally 
desirable with those named ; but these seemed 
to us to possess the greatest share of good 
qualities, either in profusion of bloom, form, 
or color of flower, compactness of growth, &c. : 

Azlaie, salmon rose, shaded. 

Anatole Levenneur, violet, spotted with red. 

Achille, bright red, striped with white. 

Berthe Kabourdin, white, spotted with 
camnine. 

Brenchleyensis, vermilion scarlet. 

Canary, light yellow, striped with rose. 

Ceres, pure white and purple. 

Comte de Morny, cherry red. 

Due de Malakoff, orange red, beautifully 
shaded. 
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Diane, carnation, shaded with-rose. 

El Dorado, pure yellow, fine. 

Florian, cerese and white. 

Hebe, carnation, striped with carmine. 

Le Poussin, light red, beautifully shaded. 

Leonard de Vinci, violet, striped with rose. 

Mac Mahon, cherry orange, a very bright 
and beautiful variety. 

Madame Leseble, pure white, blotched with 
rose, 

Madame Vilmorin, rose, white center, 
striped with carmine, (extra.) 

Madame de Vatry, sulphur, shaded with 
carmine. 

Mazeppa, orange rose, striped and spotted. 

Maria du Mortiere, white, striped with rose. 

Neptune, fine red, spotted with carmine. 

Napoleon III, bright scarlet, striped. 

Ninon de L’Enelos, carnation, beauiifully 
marked with rose. 

Ophir, fine yellow, spotted with purple. 

Olympe Lescuyer, orange and rose. 

Princess Mathilde, light rose and carmine. 
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Purity, purest white, the lower petals 
marked with rosy violet, (extra.) 

Pluton, deep scarlet, spotted with white. 

Penelope, white, shaded with yellow and 
carmine, 

Reine Victorie, very large pure white. 

Raphael, deep vermilion. 

Solfaterre, pure yellow, (fine.) 

Veleda, rose and lilac. 


[Of summer bulbs, there is none that more 
nearly fulfils the requirements for popular taste 
than the Gladiolus. It is in all respects a 
desirable plant, being easily grown in any 
ordinary garden soil. It blooms freely, pos- 
sesses a great diversity of color, and is decid- 
edly beautiful, especially some of those of re- 
cent introduction. If any of our readers should 
be so unfortunate as not to possess any of 
the new hybrid varieties, they should not let 
another season pass without adding some of 
them to their collection.—Ep.] 


ON THE TIME OF RIPENING OF SEVERAL KINDS OF GRAPES. 


BY I. L, YOUNG, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


I atve you, Messrs. Editors, the following 
notes of my experience with regard to the 


above subject. In the consideration of this 
question in agricultural journals, where state- 
ments of this sort are made public, it is im- 
portant that we should understand the nature 
of the soil and the exposure of the vines, as 
well as the simple date of the maturity of the 
fruit. This fact is often forgotten. A vine 
producing sour and immature grapes on a 
low, wet situation might be made to produce 
early and sweet fruit under other and more 
favorable circumstances. It is true that the 
treatment and the kind of manure employed 
are also important items; but the soil and the 
exposure are the principal considerations, af- 
ter the choice of the varicty. 

My soil is a light loam, not sandy or grav- 
elly, but rather argillaceous than otherwise, 
and is underlaid by rock at depths varying 
from one foot to four or five feet, as the case 


may be. Some of the rock is a species of 
slate, in laminae or leaves, easily picked and 
broken, and some of the holes for my vines 
were thus picked out of slaty rock; and this 
broken, disintegrated mass, mixed up with 
fine soil and rotted manure, constituted the 
bed for the young vine. Other vines were 
set in a deep soil; and others, again, with 
only twelve or eighteen inches of soil on the 
top of a hard blue rock. The exposure is a 
hillside, sloping for about 200 feet somewhat 
steeply to the south and east. It is thus 
protected by its natural position, and also by 
a dwelling house with its surrounding trees, 
from cold north winds. Under such cireum- 
stances, with severe fall, and light summer 
pruning, and with the vines laid down and 
covered through the winter, I have found the 
different varieties cultivated to ripen accord- 
ing to the dates specified below. I would 
premise, however, that by the word ripen, I 
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do not mean simply colored and barely eat- 
able, (many, for instance, judging the Isabella 
ripe when it has merely assumed a dark color, 
and while it yet has the foxy red lurking in 
the bunch, denoting to the experienced eye 
its immaturity,) but I mean actually ripe, 
and so that from a vine of sufficient age, a 
number of mature bunches could be picked. 
The following is the table: 


1858, 
N. Muscadine) __ 
Grape ripe . § 
Concord. _ 


1859. 1860. 1861. 


Sep. 6 Sep.6 Sep.14 
Sep. 10 Sep. 15 Sep. 16 

— Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Sep. 26 Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Sep. 20 Sep. 26 Sep. 23 Oct. 2 Oct, 13 
Oct. 10 Oct. 16 
Oct. 15 Oct. 20 

— abt Oct. 6 


unripe unripe 
Sep. 23 Sep. 16 Oct. 6 


1862. 


Sep. 12 
Sep. 21 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 6 


Montgomery. — - - 
BI’k Hamb’gh } 

(out of doors) 
Delaware.... — =_ 


This list does not indicate the quality of 
the grape, or the desirableness of any partic- 
ular variety for cultivation. I will, however, 
append an abstract from my Journal with re- 
gard to the product and condition of the vines 
under date of October 6th, this year, (1862.) 
It will be remembered that the season just 
past has been generally very unfavorable to 
the grape. During the summer we had (at 
least in this region) very wet weather; show- 
ers were frequent and very copious, and the 
nights often cold and damp; there was very 
little of that dry, hot weather, which favors 
the maturity of the grape. The extract is as 
follows : 

1862, Oct. 6th. The Northern Muscadine, 
sweet and fine, but the berries apt to drop 
somewhat from the bunch when it is plucked. 

The Concords are in perfection, and very 
fine ; a few berries here and there mildewed, 
but not so as to cause any appreciable loss. 
The foliage is perfect. 

Rebeceas, ripe and good; growth of vine 
feeble; foliage a little mildewed. (A mode- 
rate bearer.) 

Delawares coloring, but those that are ap- 
parently ripe are not sweet and sugary, as 
last year; foliage very much impaired on 
portions of the vines. 

Dianas are ripe, but with many green 
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grapes on the bunch; some bunches and 
parts of bunches lost from mildew. 

Montgomery (a green grape resembling the 
Chasselas, and bearing showy bunches of 
huge proportions,) ripe, but the berries not 
uniformly matured; occasionally sour ones 
are tasted; the juice of the best ones watery 
and not high flavored ; foliage injured, 

Isabellas, not yet mature; only occasional- 
ly a sweet, well-flavored berry to be found. 
Two young vines are the most forward; the 
foliage on these fair; on most of the other 
Isabella vines the leaves have mildewed, and 
on the tops of the trellises the branches are 
bare. 

Catawba, an almost entire failure. I have 
a few grapes on some young vines, hardly 
fully ripe, however. 

Anna, still hard and unripe. 

I would remark, that the Concord varied 
very much in this vicinity. My own crop, 
and also that of the Messrs. Carpenter, who 
have a vineyard in the southern part of this 
town, and who marketed over a thousand 
pounds of this variety, were both good, frec 
from mildew, with many bunches of unusua! 
size and beauty, and of a delicious flavor. 

With several others, one a large grower, Mr. 
Woolley, on the opposite side of the Hudson 
from us, the crop was a failure, from the rot 
or mildew of the berries, which took place 
during the month of July. I might observe 
here, that Mr. Woolley’s soil is a deep, coarse 
gravel, very favorable for drainage. Looking 
at the situation and appearance of the vines 
in several places where the mildew or rot 
prevailed most extensively, and comparing 
the condition of things there with what I ob- 
served elsewhere where the crop had not 
blighted, I should judge that one, if not the 
chief and only cause of the disease, was the 
crowding of the vines, placing them and the 
trellises too close together, thus preventing 
the circulation of the air, and the entrance 
of the sunshine to dry the soil, saturated 
with moisture from the frequent rains. Ina 
very dry season this close arrangement of the 
vines might not result in ill, but in a wet 
season the case is different; the rain ther. 
causes a vigorous and redundant growth, 
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which of itself is apt to make too dense a 
shade. The Concord, the foliage of which 
does not drop from mildew, seems aboye all 
other grapes to demand a free circulation of 
air and an open growth of the branches. 
While the grape needs a sheltered situation, 
that is, one shielded from cold winds, it is not 
to be implied that it requires a confined one; 
on the contrary, it must have an airy as well 
as a sunny site. The fruit itself does not 
need the direct rays of the sun; in fact, it 
is better when shaded by leaves; but that 
does not mean that it should be secluded from 
the air by a dense overhanging foliage; this 
undoubtedly creates mildew. 

You will observe, by my tabular state- 
ment, the lateness of the ripening of the Isa- 
bella. Of my crop of over 400 pounds, hard- 
ly a hundred attained a good degree of matu- 
rity. As to the crop in this town and neigh- 


borhood, it was a decided failure; and many 
thousand pounds not ripe enough for market, 
(and to my notion this implies a pretty green 
condition of the fruit,) were manufactured 
into a wine which may be supposed to be 


palatable. This variety, promising abun- 
dantly early in the season, was delayed in its 
ripening by the cold, damp summer; and to- 
wards the close of it, mildew affected the 
leaves to such an extent that nearly all of 
them dropped off, leaving the fruit, in many 
eases, naked on the branches; those who had 
trimmed during the summer most scientifi- 
cally, according to the books, allowing only 
two or three leaves to grow on a bearing 
branch beyond the last or outside bunch, 
were worse off than some of their neighbors 
less theoretically skillful. Where the vines 
had thus been cut short, the few remaining 
leaves, having mildewed and fallen off, there 
were none left to keep up the proper elabora- 
tion of the sap, and no fruit ripened; where, 
from negligence or a different system of sum- 
mer management, there had been left a great- 
er abundance of leaves, especially of newer 
ones on the extremity of the bearing shoots, 
there some little fruit matured. I believe in 
pinching in the bearing shoots four or five or 
more leaves from the last bunch, and continu- 
ing to do so at intervals ; and the laterals al- 
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so should be pinched in to one or two leaves; 
but I doubt the propriety, one year with an- 
other, of the severe cutting in of bearing 
branches after the manner of the vines train- 
ed under glass. At the fall or winter prun- 
ing is the time to shape the vine so as to al- 
low room for the growth of wood the next 
summer, so that it will not make too dense a 
shade. 

The Delaware suffered much this season 
from mildewed foliage, and on some vines 
nearly all of the leaves fell off Of course 
the fruit thus left bare was inferior. Last 
year our Delaware grapes were much injured, 
as to the appearance of the bunches, by the 
bursting of the berries; as a consequence, 
the wasps and flies were at once on hand to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of gath- 
ering sweets, and the general appearance of 
the vine was far from’flattering. This varie- 
ty, however on the whole desirable, is thus 
by no means free from defects; nor, indeed, 
do I know of a single variety of grape which 
has not its peculiar liabilities to failure and 
loss ; and where there is ground enough, (I 
speak of this latitude,) several varieties should 
be cultivated, and dependence for grapes 
should not’ be placed upon one single kind. 
I have now had out-door grapes on my table 
almost daily for over two months; and as 
those packed for late use are keeping well, I 
have the prospect of eating them for nearly a 
month longer. One variety alone, the Con- 
cord, I have enjoyed for two months. This 
kind, however, on account of its thin skin, 
will not bear packing for the winter as well 
as the Isabella. The Rebecca is a sweet, 
pleasant, delicate flavored sort, reminding 
one of a hot-house grape. The Diana isa 
sweet, juicy fruit; it has some of the bad 
characteristics of the Catawba, in that it rots 
or mildews readily, and is sometimes late in 
maturing. The bunch is so compact that the 
berries in ripening are pressed tightly, and 
often burst; this disfigures it. 

The Catawba, in its highest condition, 
rarely attained here, I consider unexcelled in 
sprightliness of flavor. Its cultivation with 
us, is almost abandoned, on account of the 
frequent rotting of the berries; a good crop 
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can not be looked for oftener than once in 
three or four years. This vine particularly 
needs a dry and warm position ; and, in fact, 
a dry, well-drained subsoil as an absolute 
prerequisite to the raising of fine, well-flavored 
grapes ; no manuring or after culture in train- 
ing will atone for this fundamental error at 
the outset. Put your grapes in the highest, 
warmest, and driest location you haye. Al- 
though the soil :nay be stony, and even unfit 
for ordinary garden beds, you have but to 
loosen and manure it, and, if possible, deepen 
it at the spot where you set your vines, and 
for three or four feet around it, and the roots 
will soon find their support. It is true, your 


yine may not attain the great luxuriance 
found in soils naturally deeper and more 
moist, but you are more sure of early, well- 
ripened fruit; and if you mulch your vine 
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thus planted, it will be the better for it, and 
obviate, in some degree, the disadvantage of 
its dry position. 


[In giving the results of individual ex- 
perience in growing grapes, the soil, expos- 
ure, and general treatment are matters of 
importance. It is not to be denied, that of 
two persons growing grapes side by side, 
with the same soil and exposure, the one 
will succeed and the other fail. The differ- 
ence in results is owing to the difference in 
general treatment. The reader, however, 
on comparing the various reports on grapes 
published ‘in the Horricutrurist, will not 
fail to observe a pretty general concurrence 
of opinion on some points. We purpose 
collating them by and by.—Eb.] . 


MIGNONNETTE, (RESEDA ODORATA.) 


BY THE EDITOR, 


One of our little girl friends writes, “‘ Do 
please, Mr. Mead, tell me all about Mignon- 
nette in your next number.” Well, Lizzie, 
we will tell you as much about Mignonnette 
as we think you can understand. We hopea 
good many other little girls (and big ones 
too) will see it and be interested in it. 

Mignonnette belongs to the genus Reseda, 
which is so named from the medical virtues 
which it is supposed to possess of allaying in- 
flammation, the primary meaning of the word 
being, “to appease.” In this genus the per- 
fect flower is apetalous, (without petals or 
carollas,) surrounded by several fringed petal- 
like, barren flowers, the involucre spreading 
and many leaved, and the stamens numerous. 
In the species R. odorata, the leaves are en- 
tire, three lobed, the calyx equaling the corol- 
la. If you do not quite understand all this, 
Lizzie, you must get some good work on 
Botany, and study it out. You will find it 
deeply interesting. This genus contains 
several species, but the R. odorata, or Mig- 
nonnette, said to be a native of Barbary, is 


the only one which possesses much interest, 
except to the botanist. 

Mignonnette is a universal favorite, espe- 
cially among the ladies, and is very exten- 
sively grown by the florist on account of its 
fragrance. This fragrance is exceedingly 
grateful, but very peculiar, and can be liken- 
ed to nothing but itself. You can compare 
the odor of most flowers to something with 
which you are familiar, but this sets all 
attempts of the kind at defiance ; and thus it 
may be said to possess a fragrance peculiarly 
its own. The fragrance of the flower of the 
grape vine bears the nearest resemblance to it. 

The florist uses Mignonnette extensively 
in bouquets to add to their sweetness, and 
most ladies would consider a bouquet imper- 
fect without it. Though highly esteemed by 
the ladies, they are not the only ones who 
have spoken its praises. The poet and novel- 
ist have made very free use of its name ; and 
if with the one it has served to give grace to 
a smooth running line, so with the other it 
has lent its fragrance to many a well-rounded 
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period. The flower is by no means remark- 
able for its beauty, and its popularity must be 
ascribed alone to its grateful fragrance. Thus 
we see, Lizzie, that though this plant is very 
humble and unpretending in its dress, the 
bountiful Giver of all good things has endow- 
ed it with a sweetness which makes it loved 
by all. This teaches a lesson in life which 
we hope you and others will not fail to heed 
and apply. 

Mignonnette is an annual, but it may be 
made perennial by growing it in a green-house 
or in a room, and adopting a proper system 
of pruning and potting. “It may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which root readily.” Those 
are the words we made use of fifteen years 
ago in an article published in the Miscellany; 
yet the fact, taken from a late number of the 
English Gardener's Chronicle, has been 
going the rounds of the papers as something 
novel and interesting. Interesting it certain- 
ly is, but it was not, new to us, even fifteen 
years ago. In our love of experimenting, we 
had struck cuttings from most annuals before 
we were fairly in our teens; and that, Lizzie, 
to the best of our recollection, is more than 
twenty years ago. We have several times 
stated in the Horticcurrurist that annuals 
may be increased by cuttings; but facts, you 
see, are not worth much to some people until 
they have made the fashionable passage of the 
Atlantic. We will tell you more about the cut- 
tings some other time, Lizzie. At present we 
will tell you how to grow Mignonnette from 
seed, which may be bought of the seedsman at 
any season of the year. Take a common flower 
pot or a shallow box, and fill it with light, 
sandy loam. Make drills about an eighth of 
an inch deep, and an inch apart, in which sow 
the seed evenly, but pretty thick, and cover 
it; then with a board, or the bottom of a 
flower pot, press the earth pretty firmly 
against the seed. When this is done, the 
earth must be watered gently, so as not to 
wash the seed out. Set the box in the sun, 
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and be careful not to let it dry up; at the 
same time, it must not be soddened with 
water. The rule is, to water as often as the soil 
becomes dry on the top. 

When the plants are about an inch high, 
they must be separated, and put into 
pots. A good soil may be composed of 
sod mould, garden loam, and charcoal 
dust or sand, about equal parts of each. 
As we shall have to write you another ar- 
ticle on this subject, we will simply say at 
present that you can make use of either three 
or five inch pots, or, better, of both. In the 
three inch pot put only one plant ; in the five 
inch pot put three plants at equal distances 
apart in every direction. The plants must be 
taken up and separated without bruising the 
roots. The pots must have a good watering, 
and be placed in the shade for a few days; 
after which they should have as much sun 
and light as possible. .A good place for them 
is on the front of the table, near the glass. 
The soil should be stirred occasionally with a 
blunt stick, and the outside of the pots kept 
clean. The plants in the three inch pots are 
to be repotted as soon as the pots become 
filled with roots. They may be put in five 
inch pots. The plants thus treated will 
flower sooner and more profusely than those 
put in the five inch pots. The flowers may 
be cut freely ; the effect will be to make the 
plant more stocky. The plants in the five 
inch pots are not to be repotted. 

The seed Of Mignonnette may be sown at 
any time. It is well to make several sowings 
during the course of the year, to furnish 
a supply of young plants. It is easily 
grown in rooms when kept near the light, 
and may be had in bloom during the 
whole winter. As we have got to write more 
for you on this subject, Lizzie, we will stop 
for the present; but you must bear in mind 
that when we come up to see you we shall ex- 
pect one of your sweetest kisses and a sprig 
of Mignonnette. 
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DESIGNS IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE, No. XII.—A STONE COUNTRY 
OHURCH. 


[See Frontispiece.] 


BY GEO. E, HARNEY, LYNN, MASS. 


We present this month what seems to us 
very appropriate for the commencement of 
the New Year, a design for a Rural Church. 

It is a simple structure in the Gothic 
style, designed to be constructed of rough 
stone taken from the quarry, and laid in the 
walls in its natural bed, with a darker stone 


the roofs are covered with slates in two 
colors, green and purple, laid in the chevron 
or zigzag pattern. 

The entrance porch should be built in a 
substantial manner of pine, and painted 
some dark tint, to harmonize with the rest 
of the building. This, with the windows in 
the spire, and the eaves, are the only por- 
tions not constructed of stone. 


of about the same quality for the angles, 
copings, and window trimmings. 

The thrust of the walls is counteracted 
by heavy buttresses, (which, however, to- 
gether with the porch and finials, are shown 
in the engraving rather too heavy.) The 
tower is surmounted by a stone spire, and 


VESTRY. 


Within, it consists of Vestibule, Nave, 
Chancel, Choir, and Vestry. 

The floor of the Vestibule may be paved 
with brick in two colors, and the timbers 
of the floor above are planed and chamfered, 
and left to show from below, being stained 
and varnished, or simply oiled. 

The main room contains sittings for about 
three hundred people; the benches to be 
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constructed of black walnut or oak. At the 
farther end, on a raised platform, are the 
altar and reading desk, with the chancel in 
the rear, separated by a high pointed arch ; 
and at the back is a four light Gothic win- 
dow, which might be made a memorial 
window. 

The choir at the right is in an addition, 
separated by an oak or black walnut, or 
wrought iron screen, set in an arch. The 
vestry forms the right wing of the structure, 
and is entered directly from the vestibule. 
It may be fitted up with seats and a desk 
corresponding in style with the rest of the 
church. The roofs of this and the nave are 
open roofs, with the timbers planed, and 
stained, or oiled, and left to show from 
below. The truss is formed of the principal 
rafters connected by a collar beam, and a 
pointed arch in timber springing from stone 
corbels at the walls and terminating in the 
center of the collar beam. 

The ceiling is to be tinted a light blue, 
and the walls a warm fawn color, and the 
windows are to be stained glass in Mosaic 
patterns, set in a lead quarry. 

The inside finish may be either oak or 
olack walnut, and in either case the benches, 
furniture, wainscoting, and roof should all 
correspond, The cost would be from 8,000 
to 10,000 dollars, 


[Mr. Harney’s idea of beginning the New 
Year with so good a subject as a Church, is 


a very happy one. We think it good enough 
for a Frontispiece, and so give it the place of 
honor. ural church architecture has re- 
ceived but very little attention. Perhaps 
we should be nearer the truth in saying, 
that, as a general thing, any kind of a build- 
ing is thought to be good enough for a village 
church. How really few good structures 
of the kind are to be found in the country. 
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We are not among the advocates fOr extrav- 
agance in village churches; in truth, there 
would seem to be precious few advocates of 
that kind, to judge from the almost innu- 
merable ugly looking facts that stare us in 
the face in nearly every village ; we believe, 
however, that a very much higher order of 
taste might be indulged at a very inconsid- 
erable increase of expense. We are all of 
us eager to build costly, if not tasteful, 
dwellings for our own convenience and com- 
fort; and this is all proper enough when it 
can be afforded ; but how few of us are will- 
ing to build a decent tabernacle fer the Lord 
to dwell in. A very different condition of 
things is found in our large and wealthy 
cities, where costly edifices are numerous 
enough, not because of the. deeper piety 
found there, but because, to a considerable 
extent, costly churches are fashionable. 
There are many villages with wealth enough 
to build a substantial and well-designed 
church, where we find only a wretched 
barn-like structure, weather-worn, with a 
mere skim of paint on it, and the surround- 
ings in fit keeping. When the people go to 
worship in such a structure,we wonder that 
their consciences do not smite them at the 
doorway. We think that neatness and tidi- 
ness ought to find an abiding place where 
true piety dwells. There are, it is true, 
places where the people are too poor to 
build any but a very humble structure; but 
it may at least be neat, however humble. 
We can not doubt that He who is no re- 
specter of persons will fill such an humble 
place with His presence more fully than a 
palatial church built as a resort for fashion, ~ 
We have, during the past season, noted 
somewhat critically the condition of our 
rural chureh architecture, and purpose, at a 
future time, making it the subject of a series 
of articles.—Eb. } 
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A NUT FOR FOX MEADOW. 


BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, PHILADELPHIA, 


T ama friend and admirer of “ Fox Mea- 
dow,” and have the highest respect for his 


skill as a grape-grower; but I think there 
is a defect in his composition for grape bor- 
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ders, latefy presented to us in the Horricur- 
Turist, which renders his method of making 
borders open to serious objection, and I am 
desirous of seeing what our Oracle can say 
for himself on this point. 

Fox Meadow makes his grape borders of 
loam, sand, and leaf mould. Bones, lime- 
rubbish, charcoal, and manure are highly es- 
teemed by others, but of these substances 
he makes little account. It is, however, 
chiefly to the large quantity of leaf mould 
that I make objection. 

In the first place, an excess of organic 
matter (such as muck and leaf mould) ren- 
ders the soil sour and unfavorable to the 
growth of many of the higher orders of 
plants, and with the presence of water, con- 
verts a piece of ground, otherwise good, in- 
to a marsh or morass. 

Mr. Klippart, of Ohio, in his work on the 
Wheat Plant, p. 855, makes the following 
striking observations on this subject : 

“The enrichment of the soil in organic 
matter appears to be a cause of disease and 
death to many plants. Clover, and many of 
the turnip tribe, will no Jonger grow on 
such a soil, and several species of grass 
quickly disappear from it.” 

It is a grave question to what extent we 
may with safety add rich organic matter to 
grape borders. 

But leaf mould, as commonly gathered 
from the woods, and used by gardeners, has 
power to inflict other and more serious evils 
upon plants, especially when placed, in large 
quantity, near their roots. It is beyond all 
question a prolific and certain cause of fun- 
gous spawn, which is surely fatal to plant 
life. 

The editor of the London Gardener's 
Chronicle, in a leading article on the sub- 
ject, Oct. 4, 1862, declares that more than 
half the spotting, shanking, leaf-fading, yel- 
lowing, &c., of grape vines, are attributable 
to fungous growth at the roots; and he cites 
some remarkable instances of the death of 
vines and trees from this cause, in proof of 
his position. I quote a few passages from 
the article in question. 

_ “Let the cultivator be very careful never 
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to dig any thing into the grape border which 
is sufficiently woody to produce fungous 
spawn. Let him uweoid leaf mould, which 
has not entered into a thorough state of de- 
composition, so that the component parts 
can not be recognized; and, above all, let him 
abhor the _bottoms of old faggot ricks, 
which are a very frequent cause of mischief 
in the conservatory.” 

“The fungous evil is of far wider extent 
than cultivators often imagine. In our gar- 
dens: it not only proves destructive to trees 
and shrubs, but to Strawberry plants where 
the old stock has been dug in. In this case 
we are convinced it is a frequent cause of 
blight, and other maladies which consist in 
a depressed state of vitality, which does not 
allow the plant to arrive at perfection.” 

William Thomson, (gardener to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park, Scotland,) who 
has recently written very intelligently upon 
the subject of grape culture, cautions his 
readers against the free use of wood-ec rth, 
or leaf 1ould, in the grape border, and on 
this point he says: 

“Tn every morsel of decaying wood there 
are spores of fungi, that are certain one day 
to destroy the vigor of the vines, and in 
many cases to kill them altogether.” 

Again, in another place, he repeats this 
warning: 

‘“‘Leaf mould, when reduced to a black 
earth, may with advantage be added to any 
compost for vines, but never in a half decay- 
ed state, when it is certain to contain small 
pieces of decaying sap-wood impregnated 
with the spores of fungi, that frequently en- 
ter into the roots of vines, where they 
develop themselves, and destroy the plants 
suddenly during the season of rest.” 

The above suggestions would appear to be 
suflicient to induce us to reject leaf mould 
as an important component part of a perma- 
nent grape border. 

Fox Meadow may reply that he meant 
leaf mould thoroughly decomposed. But 
how long a period of time would it require 
to decompose it, so that the microscope 
would fail to reveal the seeds of fungous 
growth, or, in fact, to destroy the spores of 
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fungi altogether? What process of decom- 
position should we adopt, and when would 
it be complete ? 

It is possible that our wise and cunning 
“Fox” may make some adequate defense 
of his much-lauded leaf mould; but, to my 
mind, the case looks as if it must be decided 
against him. 

If “Fox ” owns up that there is danger in 
leaf mould, when placed in grape borders, 
it will not be the first time that an eminent 
grape grower has fallen into an error in 
border making. He has certainly simplified 
the art very much, and has exhibited the 
highest degree of success in his practice ; 
perhaps he will feel disposed to simplify still 
further, and discard the leaf mould. 

I may now, perhaps, without undue pre- 
sumption, take issue with my friend of the 
Reynard Meadow, on this subject, and claim 
that, after he has let us into the “secret ”’ 
of his success, he has not given us a rule for 
border making better than that which I 
published in April, 1861. In the second 


edition of my work on Grape Culture, p. 89, 


will be found the following passage : 

“For nearly two years past we have 
formed all our large grape borders, es- 
pecially those partially outside the house, of 
half good loam, from an old but fertile past- 
ure, and nearly half road sand, or fine, soft, 
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rotten rock, with the addition of a little pui- 
verized lime rubbish from old walls and 
ceilings, and a little fine bone dust.” 

Again, page 88: ‘‘We question whether 
any sort of carbonaceous matter, such as 
rotted straw, or leaf mould, should be intro- 
duced into composts for the grape border in 
any considerable quantity.” 

“ As to carbonaceous matter, we find that 
Dr. Lindley is of opinion that it exercises an 
influence very similar to that of rotted 
dung; or, in other words, that rotted dung, 
straw, and leaf mould, even when well de- 
composed, and converted into humus, cause 
the destruction of delicate fibrous roots, es- 
pecially in the presence of moisture.” 

Fox Meadow must assuredly take another 
“Interior View” of the dynamic powers of 
nature, before he will discover the elements 
of immaculate truth, which we apprehend 
are “ hid in the center.” 

[Our own views in regard to the use of 
muck, as well as the avoidance of decaying 
wood, have been so often expressed, that we 
are disposed for the present to leave the 
subject in the hands of Fox Meadow and 
Mr. Bright. They will no doubt give the 
muck a good stirring up, to the great benefit 
of the muck, as well as our readers. We 
shall be greatly pleased to have the subject 
thoroughly turned over.—Eb.] 
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GRAPES UNDER. GLASS, 


BY BEAVERWYCK,. 


I Fret, after reading the last article of the 
series on Exotic Graperies, by “ Fox Mead- 
ow,” in the Horticvtrvrist, (which, by- 
the-way, is admirable,) as if it was my duty 
to report the experience of the past two 
years with a cold house, and thus, if possi- 
ble, aid in bringing before the public more 
prominently his system of constructing vine 
borders, which, I am convinced, time will 
show to be correct; and also to tell you 
how delighted I am with my house, which 
is built after your plans and specifications. 
It. is 20 by 50 feet, double pitch, curvilin- 


ear roof, fifteen feet high, and contains 
seventy vines. After visiting, the past sea- 
son, a number of costly houses about me, (in 


‘ Aibany County,) in Western New York, 


Philadelphia, and Long Island, I am con- 
vinced that, for all practical purposes, my 
house is notexcelled, It is plain and cheap, 
but at the same time beautiful, substantial, 
and convenient. 

Now for the border, about which I more 
particularly wish to speak, because it seems 
to assimilate closely (though accidental) to 
the theory of ‘Fox Meadow.” It is located 
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on asandy slope, so that, in making, a trans- 
fer of ground from the upper to the lower 
side was required to produce a level, thus 
compelling me to fill in with new soil, 
which was done to the depth of three feet, 
with about such materials as compose “ our 
compost.” I took what was most conven- 
ient about the place, and what common 
sense taught me was good soil for any thing. 
I am isolated from old horse, dead hogs, but- 
chers’ offal, &c.; so it did not goin. After 
putting aside the top soil, a light, sandy 
loam, filled in with a sort of sandy muck 
from the upper edge of our bottom lands 
rotten shale rock from the foot of our hills, 
some old decayed chip manure, well mixed 
with sand, lots of old sods from lawn, a 
very little stable manure, lime, ashes, and 
bone-dust, mixing in as we went along the 
top soil before removed. Sand, it will be 
perceived, is prominent; in fact, three quar- 
ters of the border is of that material. I 
made no drainage, leaving that to the natu- 
rai formation of the bottom, a sharp, clean 
sand. Now as to results: the vines were 
planted in the spring of 1861; made a 
very moderate growth, but ripened their 
wood well; cut down in the fall to from 
2to3 feet. The past spring (1862) they 
broke well and set fruit finely; were allow- 
ed to bear freely, about 150 lbs., which 
ripened perfectly, and were delicious. The 
old Black Hamburgh was black as ink. The 
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vines made a splendid growth of from 15 to 
25 feet. When I say splendid, I don’t mean 
wood like a big walking stick, with joints a 
foot long, covered with stains of mildew, 
which worm through the house like great 
snakes, producing for a year or two large 
bunches of half-ripened fruit, the vines look- 
ing as if tied together with a green cotton 
string, scraggily, no particular form of 
bunch, and then failing entirely ; but short- 
jointed, hard wood, of a rich golden color, 
ripened perfectly, without spot or blemish, 
to the very tip of its growth; in fact, the 
very fruit stems ripened before cutting the 
fruit. The roots, I find, do not ramble, but 
are confined just about the base of the vine, 
the border being now, this fall, porous and 
lively, thus showing they get all they want 
at home. I am pleased with my house, 
border, and vines, and hope, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, to show you next year that we can 
raise grapes without a mass of putrefaction 
at the base of our vines; and also will tell 
you some time how my house is made to 
pay 20 per cent. yearly on cost of construc- 
tion, for purposes other than grapes. 


[There, Fox Meadow, you have something 
on the other side. Between Beaverwyck 
and Mr. Bright we hope you will see your 
way clear. Thank you for your compli- 
mentary allusions. By all means tell us 
how you make the 20 per cent.—Ep.] 


9-4 


WOMAN’S GARDENING. 


BY MRS. 


Why may not a Lady write for the Hor- 
tTrouLturist? Ladies write for other maga- 
zines, and receive applause either for the 
matter or manner, or because they are la- 
dies. I claim no applause for either. Men 
think that the ladies like compliments, and 
so they do when deserved, but fulsome flat- 
tery is an insult to the sensible woman. I 
like to be commended for my housewifery, 
cleverness, and especially for my horticultu- 
ral efforts, but shall be content if you will 
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allow me to sound my own praise. Perhaps, 
too, I may succeed in imparting to others of 
my sex a tithe of the pleasure it affords me 
to cultivate flowers, and fruit, and vegeta- 
bles, inducing them to spend more time in 
the open air, and while inhaling nature’s 
richest perfames, breathe her health invig- 
orating atmosphere. 

My garden is not large, (about 100 feet 
square,) but it yields abundantly with mod- 
erate care and labor. In the spring I hire 
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a laborer for three or four days, to dig and 
manure it; the planting and after care I do 
myself, with a boy twelve years of age, 
who also helps me churn the butter from 
two cows, and does the chores, We raise 
all the vegetables we need for a family of 
six persons, and the consumption is never 
stinted. We have all the approved varieties 
of fruit, and some to spare, and ‘we have 
flowers in profusion during the whole sea- 
son. I need not name the vegetables; you 
can imagine that we omit no good ones; 
and as for the flowers, we grow every thing 
that is pretty and attainable with a small 
ncome, and by exchanges with complaisant 
and admiring neighbors; but I can not for- 
bear to name the fruits, among which are 
ten varieties of Dwarf Pears, six varieties 
of Dwarf Apples, seven Grape vines, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gouse- 
berries, Currants, &c. 

I ought to say something of the beauty of 
my garden. We keep it clean; weeds are 
tabooed ; it is a great offense for one to,go 
to seed. We can not boast of its paths, 
“streaking the ground with sinuous trace ;” 
they are, unfortunately, all straight. We 
claim no originality for laying it out, but 
we are proud of its productions: they are 
perfect gems of beauty. 

Now, Mr. Editor, don’t figure in your 
own mind a dried up lady, who cares no 
longer for her complexion. I am still young 
enough to have color in my cheeks, and 
this is how I keep it there. Nor do I neg- 
lect my domestic duties. I keep one ser- 
vant, who does the cooking, &c., and I find 
time to sweep, dust, mend, darn, work the 
butter, read the current literature, and en- 
tertain a few friends, besides going to town 
once a week to do the shopping for the 
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family. To the oft-repeated question, How 
do you manage to do all this? I answer, by 
system, One thing at a time, and doing 
that well. 

I must not forget to say that I have found 
time to get you three new subscribers, and 
inclose the names and the money, which I 
presume will interest you quite as much as 
the description of my garden. 


[Certainly ladies may write for the Hor- 
tiovLtuRist. Ladies do write for it, though 
they do not always appear as such. We 
agree with all you say in regard to * fulsome 
flattery ;” it is doubly weak; weak im the 
man who uses it, and weak in the woman 
who shows herself susceptible to jts in- 
fluence. We never bestow praise, except 
when it is deserved, and then we dowit 
heartily. It is a weakness of some women, 
however, (and men too,) to mistake mere 
playfulness for fulsome praise. You, .of 
course, do not belong to that class. We 
can not, however, after reading the account 
of your garden operations, allow you the 
exclusive privilege of sounding your own 
praise. There, you see, you are trenching a 
little on our domain. We must help you a 
little. Some have done well, but you have 
excelled. We hope your example may in- 
fluence scores of your sisters to go and do 
likewise. It would not only benefit thefn in- 
dividually, but the human family at. large, 
and we should hear less talk about the de- 
generacy of the present race. Would’ -that 
we might do something, however little, to 
teach woman a practical love of fruits and 
flowers. No, we do not imagine yon tobe a 
“ dried-up lady ;” we know better. No wo- 
man who passes a reasonable portion “of 
time in the garden ever can dry up.—Ed.] 
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CIRCULATION OF THE SAP. 


BY M, FRYER, BRANDYWINE VILLAGE, DEL. 

Mr. Epiror:—I find that the flowing 

of the sap is likely to become a wordy war, 

inasmuch as doctors: can not agree in sup- 
January, 1863. 


position on this knotty subject. I remem- 

ber, in 1846-47, two of the ablest men’‘in 

the. British Isles discussed the matter up 
, 2 
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wards of twelve months, namely, John C. 
Humphrys of Dublin, and Professor Lindley 
of London; yet their argument failed to 
satisfy the public mind; consequently, they 
left the subject shrouded in mystery, and 
an open question for future generations. I 
admit this to be the age of science; man can 
arrest the lightning and make it do his bid- 
ding; yet I fear that our now-a-day philos- 
ophers can no more fathom the mystery 
of Nature, than the great St. Angustine 
could fathom the Divinity. However, it is 
refreshing and emusing to your readers to 
con over the various ideas of individuals 
who may imagine they will have the glory 
of solving this problem. 

I am not an aspirant for fame; yet, with 
your permission, I will offer a few remarks 
on the circulation of the sap. If it does no 
good, it can do no real harm; and in so 
doing, I will endeavor to be guided by rea- 
son, in the hope of giving a proof of the 
flowing of the sap in plants, as well as in 
fruit and forest trees. 

First, the word circulation, with regard 
to its signification, is taken from the Latin 
verb circulo, which signifies to go about, or 
search about. When we speak of the circu- 
lation of the blood in animal bodies, we 
mean the going about of the blood through 
all the parts of those bodies from its foun- 
tain, and returning thither again; and in 
these bodies, whenever that motion of the 
blood stops, death ensues. Just so with the 
leaves of trees, especially in the leaf of the 
Fig, we may discover the curious distribution 
of the sap vessels for the nourishment of 
every part of the leaf; and that the fine net- 
work which we observe in the leaf, is com- 
posed of vessels through which the sap cir- 
culates or passes, is very evident, if we cut 
any one, or all of them, the milky juice im- 
mediately showing itself, and flowing from 
the vessels that have been cut. <A plant 
which shows us the flowing of the sap in the 
leaves, and other parts, somewhat plainer 
than the Fig, though the vessels lie more 
eoncealed in the leaf, isthe Garden Spurge, 
which, if cut and wounded in several parts, 
at some distance from one another, and 
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thereby prevent the communication of the 
sap with some of the intermediate parts, 
these incisions in the intermediate parts, in 
a minute or two after cutting the principal 
vessels which led to them, no milk would be 


seen to flow from them. Another instance: 
cut a branch, say one or two inches in diam- 
eter, from a Crab Apple tree. Roast the 
bark a little on the stove or fire-place for the 
purpose of its coming clean off the woody 
part; you then could perceive the arteries 
and. veins in red streaks on the wood as clear- 
ly as you could see the veins and arteries in 
aman’sarm by tyinga ligature thereon ; from 
which it would appear that the roots are 
the depositary of the sap in a congealed 
state of torpor during the winter months, 
liquified at the return of spring for the pur- 
pose of again performing its natural fune- 
tions. 

It may be well to remark, that it is the 
earth which affords sustenance to the roots 
and spongelets of trees as they yearly ex- 
pand. Oxygen, or any other atmospheric 
influence, will not be sufficient to keep a 
tree, shrub, or plant alive, independent of 
the earth. 

As a further proof. If the pustules of 
the smallpox be inoculated into a healthy 
person, it will soon show itself in several 
parts of the person so inoculated. And 
again: insert a bud of a variegated Jesa- 
mine into a plain Jesamine twelve feet above 
ground; the poison will reach the branches 
next the roots in course of time, as well as 
those at as great a distance above it. Inar- 
ching would have the same effect, which 
clearly demonstrates the sap's circulation 
from the roots to the further extremity of 
the tree, and from thence back to the roots, 
Light, air, and heat are material auxiliaries. 


[The above, we presume, is a response to 
Mr. Taylor’s article on the downward flow 
of the sap. The subject is one of much 
profundity, and has occupied the best minds 
of the age, not, however, with the most 
satisfactory results. On a subject like this, 
there is no use in expressing an fopinion, 
without at the same time affording the 


De Uvis, et Quibusdam Aliis. 
The rise and fall of 


proof to support it. 
the sap is susceptible of easy demonstration ; 
the modus operandi is not so clear. We 
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shall be glad to have our readers discuss 
this very interesting point. Our opinion 
will be seen by and by in our “ Hints.”—Ep.} 


en ee | 


DE UVIS, ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS. 


BY EL MEDIOCO, 


I wap just finished the pleasant uperation 
of trimming and training a strong one-year 
old Delaware, using for my model friend 
Mead’s drawing in the November No. of the 
Horticu.turtst, when, on entering the 
house, I was pleased to find the December 
No. lying on the table. It was well the 
Editor’s thoughtful kindness had supplied 
an extra number for Master Frank ; for he 
is so fond of pictures, especially those that 
appeal to the taste, he would soon literally 
‘“‘use up” mine, unless unpleasant parental 
authority were interposed to save it for the 
binder, Frank is full of wonder and delight 
that a gentleman who lives far away from 
our town, in the great city of New York, 
should condescend to put his name in print, 
write him a letter, and so thrust fame upon 
him. In years to come, the story will fur- 


nish a pleasant memory to father and son, 
should a kind Providence graciously prolong 


their lives and happiness. The little fellow 
is not only charmed with the picture of Mr. 
Knapp’s noble quince, but he is afflicted— 
like his brother Tommy and his little sisters 
Gertrude and Eugenia—(how their hearts 
will flutter to see their names in print !)— 
with a “powerful weakness” for the sub- 
stance thereof. In September, grandmamma 
sent mamma a bushel basket of splendid 
quinces ; and the latter, who is cunning in 
the manipulation of fruits, made ever so 
much jelly and preserves. Alas! it is all 
now among the things that were. Mamma 
did not know how to say No to the sorrow- 
ful petition for “ just a little more;” and 
papa tried, in vain, “to teach the young 
idea how to shoot” to the conclusion that a 
little mutton ought to accompany the jelly. 
But if these youngsters have a failing for 
any one thing more than another, it is for 


the Delaware grape. Their complaint is a 
stomach that digests this rare fruit as fast 
as eaten. I tried to diet them on all they 
could eat, but the malady remained uncured, 
and has manifestly assumed a chronic type. 
I have just finished planting some 50 or 60 
strong Delaware layers, (besides some other 
kinds,) hoping to have in future a large crop 
of remedies wherewithal to combat the 
complaint, by filling the “ aching void.” 

Now, something about grape-grafting, 
without too much minuteness, which might 
prove tedious. But, in the first place, I beg 
leave to report that my successful Delaware 
grafts of 1861 bore this year, (1862,) a crop, 
not very large it is true, but quite satisfac- 
tory. Some 12 vines, in one row, matured 
above one bushel of very large and luscious 
fruit, besides giving me about 50 unusually 
fine layers. These vines are now in their 
prime, and will yield, ill-lack aside, a maxi- 
mum crop next season. Here is proof posi- 
tive of the value of the art of grape-grafting ; 
a saving of two or three years of time, no 
little expense in border-making, besides the 
cost of the vine, which is not a trifle to 
most people, when the best are ordered. 
Let no one who can graft consider his old 
vines of inferior kinds as of no worth; for 
a little pains, a short period of time, and a 
cost trivial, if any, will convert them into 
the best. 

My grafting last spring was done in the 
last days of February and the first days of 
March. I will give some “cases” from my 
note-book : 

1. An old Isabella, grafted with Anna, 
succeeded well, making a growth of some 
15 feet. 

2, A similar stock with Concord, with 
like success. 








8, 4. Do. with Delaware: both grew re- 
markably well, making each 30 to 40 feet 
growth. 

5. A young wild stock with Lenoir, a 
success, 

6, 7, 8. Wild stocks, with a new Arkansas 
grape, similar to the Isabella, but believed 
superior; all succeeded, making an average 
growth of 25 to 30 feet. 

Of others, some succeeded; but, as usual 
with me, about one-third failed. 

I will now mention what, to me, was a 
very singular circumstance connected with 
these experiments. Nearly all of the grafts 
put forth leaves simultaneously with the 
other vines of my garden; but nearly all 
remained stationary, with only three or four 
small leaves, a period of from 4 to 4} 
months! Then, all of a sudden, those that 
did not die outright, sprang into the most 
vigorous and luxuriant growth! This fact 
seems to me, at least, so strange and in- 
credible, that I hesitate somewhat to men- 
tion it. Several friends, however, witnessed 
it; and apparently with as much surprise as 
I did. Some of the grafts I had totally des- 
paired of, and ceased to visit them, when, 
on casually returning, I found they had 
' grown several feet. This curious fact set 
me to thinking, and the result of my reflec- 
tions was, that I determined to do my nezt 
spring’s grafting this fall; and I have, 
therefore, already gone through with such 
part of the work as my leisure has permitted. 
The remainder I intend to do, in open wea- 
ther, during the winter; and with what 
success I hope, in proper time, to acquaint 
the Horricvtrurist. 

“Now, was ever such folly heard of ?” 
some of your readers may say, I justify it 
in this wise: As the grape seems to require 
a long period of time to form a callus, and 
lies thus in a partially dormant state, it is 
better that it should, if it will, spend the 
winter months in undergoing that process, 
so that when spring returns it may be pre- 
pared to begin its growth at once, and have 
the whole summer wherein to grow and 
mature its wood. We know that many 
kinds of grapes will throw out callus when 
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stored in cellars, or covered up with earth, 
in winter: will they not do so with equal, 
or greater certainty, when, as grafts, they 
are inserted into a healthy stock, and covered 
with earth to keep them from freezing, or 
being thrown out by the effects of frosts ? 
The faith that is in me says the experiment 
is, at least, worth a trial. 

In this connection I will mention a fact, 
which, if know n, should be more extensively 
known, as it may be of no little value to all 
those who make an ordinary hot-bed, in the 
spring, to forward planis of any kind. A 
grape graft, inserted without any especial 
care, into a piece of thrifty root, and placed 
within the hot-bed, is almost sure to live, to 
grow promptly and vigorously, and to be- 
come a very strong plant by fall. When 
the weather gets warm and the sash is re- 
moved, they may be left in the bed, and 
need no further aid than a few sticks, or 
brush, to grow upon. Some Delawares, so 
treated by me, during the past season, bore 
and matured a few fine fruit. This is 
worthy of remembrance by handy farmers 
and others whose purses the times may 
threaten to collapse. The notion is not 
patented, and thought not to be taxed. 

I have some 40 varieties of grapes, most 
of them, of course, on probation, like other 
youngsters sometimes are, whom it is not safe 
to trust till tried; and I will now tell you 
how some of them have behaved, and what 
I think of them for it. It may be proper 
to state first, that with us, in Southern 
Ohio, for some unknown cause, mildew and 
rot have seldom, if ever, been seen more 
widespread and destructive than during the 
past season. 

1. Catawba. Leaves mildewed to some 
extent, and three-fourths of the fruit rotted 
badly. Nevertheless an old and tried friend 
must not be slighted for one bad act. 

2. Isabella. Not a particle of mildew or 
rot: the crop abundant, and the fruit un- 
usually good with me. Not so generally, 
for this grape overbore and failed to ripen 
well. Like the Catawba, it is, as yet, an in- 
dispensable grape. 

8. Delaware, Two vines, out of 80 or 
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40, showed a little mildew on some of their 
leaves, The fruit, I think, was unusually 
large: certainly beautiful, perfect, and deli- 
cious. Take it, all and all, it seems to have 
no superior. I nominate Delaware for Pres- 
ident of American grapes. 

4. Herbemont. Equally as little mildew 
as the above on its leaves: bunches very 
large, and fully as good for the table as the 
Delaware. But for its being somewhat 
tender, it might well contest the palm with 
any other American grape both for the 
table and for wine. I have drunk its wine, 
at Schneike’s, in Longworth’s Garden of 
Eden; and, for the life of me, I could only 
decide between them, and cast my ballot, in 
the act of tasting. 

5. Diana, The second crop from the 
vine: neither mildew nor rot, berries very 
different in size, some nearly as large as 
Catawba, some quite small—some ripe and 
some green on the same bunch. A leaden 
bullet for its pulp, and the hide of a rhino- 
ceros for its skin: between the two a sweet 
and pleasant juice. I say this only of the 
fruit of my vine. Some neighbors had 
fruit who praised it, and objected neither to 
pulp nor skin. It is worthy of much indul- 
gence and a fair trial. 

6. Anna. No mildew, some rot: first 
crop, fruit very poor, a sad disappointment. 
I do not, however, quite despair of reforma- 
tion as it grows older, and reaches years of 
discretion. If it continues to disappoint me 
1 will behead it, and stick on something 
better. 

7. Concord. 


12 vines gave a first crop: 
neither mildew nor rot. It is a better grape 
for quantity than for quality: will suit a 
hungry man, whose taste is not refined 


enough to be easily offended. Doubtless a 
good market grape for the million. 

8. Coleman’s White. A good deal of 
mildew upon the leaves; yet, the fruit was 
perfect. Appears to be ashy bearer. To my 
taste the best American white grape I have 
yet seen, 

9. Segar Box, or Ohio. Both leaves and 
fruit mildewed badly. Such fruit as ripened 
was very good for foxes, crows, and other 
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carmint, A man might be excused for eat- 
ing it if he could present an affidavit to a 
Horticultural Society, that he was starving 
when he committed the crime. As it can’t 
do worse, it may do better, so I will even 
spare it another year, to repent and reform. 

10. Mead’s Seedling. A very strong layer 
planted in the spring, bore two bunches. 
The only difference, perceptible to me, be- 
tween it and the Catawba, is the smaller 
size of the fruit. More time is needed, how- 
ever, to judge it correctly. 

11. Union Village. No mildew nor rot. 
Worthy of praise for its size: quality medi- 
ocre, decidedly inferior to the Isabella. 

12. Roger’s Hybrid No. 17. Some mil- 
dew on the leaves: fruit large, black, and 
perfect. Vine very vigorous; bore for the 
first time. Fruit ripens a little earlier than 
the Union Village, is nearly as large, and, I 
think, superior to it. 

The mildew that affected my vines dis- 
appeared when flour of sulphur was sprink- 
led upon the leaves. I can not say whether 
or not it isa veritable and reliable remedy. 
My single experiment with sulphur serves 
only to suggest the words, “Post hoc, sed 
non propter hoe.” 

The opinions on grapes, above expressed, 
are applicable only to those fruits as 
grown in my soil, climate, and locality, and 
tested only by my individual taste. I speak 
only for myself, and make no pretense to 
superior acumen. Some kinds that I have 
praised, I may find reasons hereafter to con- 
demn; and some that I have condemned I 
may have to think better of with the light 
of the future. That I, and others, should 
condemn some grapes reputedly good, is 
sufficiently explained by differences result- 
ing from soil, climate, locality, etc., to say 
nothing of differences of taste. 

On my own premises is presented a strik- 
ing example of this. An Isabella that stands . 
in a large excavation, several feet deep, and 
from which the better surface soil has been 
removed, at the edge of a pavement on one 
side, and a blue-glass peat on the other, 
without manure, tillage, or any other atten- 
tion than trimming, bears unfailingly, year 
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by year, large crops, and the very best of 
its kind. Some twenty-five paces off, in the 
garden, was arow of the same kind, in good 
surface soil, (a sandy loam,) well tilled, and 
otherwise properly cared for: these latter, 
so far as I know, never produced any fruit 
of even medium quality. The former vine 
stands a few feet southward of the house; 
the others were exposed. It may be that 
this single matter of exposure counter- 
balances all its other disadvantages, and ac- 
counts for its far superior fruit, And so it 
is with the Strawberry. Mr. Hovey, at 
Boston, declares the Triomphe de Gand to 
be no better than a turnip. Mr. Prince, at 
New York, describes it in such debilitated 
terms of praise, that no one would care to 
buy and plant it; while Mr. Knox, at Pitts- 
burgh, declares it to be a bowshot ahead of 
any Strawberry known among men. Hence 
I would argue that every man should ex- 
periment with fruits to the extent of his 
opportunities; and, when he has found one 
that suits his soil, his climate, his palate and 
digestion, let him stick faithfully by it, all 
attacks of all its foes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I have unconsciously pro- 
longed this article to such an extent that 
the “ Quibusdam aliis” must await another 
occasion, 


[The thought that we have fav: im- 
pressed a young mind like Frank’s, (for good, 
we trust,) is a source of the deepest gratifica- 
tion. To impress a young mind thus is a 
great and solemn privilege. We shall always 
love you, Frank, and hope that you, and pa, 
and ma, and Tommy, and Gertrude, and 
Eugenia may long be spared to be a joy and, 
comfort to each other.—It is a singular fact, 
that children love the Delaware above all 
other grapes.—You are evidently meeting 
with increased success in grape grafting. 
That is as it should be.—It was rather sin- 
gular that your grafts should have remained 
so long stationary. We have known them to 
remain so at times, particularly in a dry sea- 
son, but not quite so long as in your case. 
We think you can account for it by atmos- 
pheric influences by going back a little. 
Your idea of grafting the vine in the fall is 
novel and interesting. We are inclined to 
believe that you will meet with some success 
if the graft is well covered and protected 
during the winter, We predict that those 
put in the earliest will meet with the most 
success. Please mark the earliest ones, and 
let us know how it turns out.—Thank you 
for the notes on grapes.—Let the “ Quibusdam 
aliis” come ‘‘ad infinitum.”—Ep. ] 
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POUGHKEEPSIE HORTICULZURAL CLUB. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tne fall exhibition of the Poughkeepsie 
Club was held on the 24th and 25th of Sep- 
tember. The members of the Club deserve 
much credit for the spirit that animated them 
in getting up this public exhibition. To the 
exhibiters, also, Messrs. Marshall, Williams, 
Vincent, Dubois, Gifford, Young, Merritt, 
and their associates, much credit is due, for 
they did their part well. To the public of 
Poughkeepsie little or nothing is due, for they 
manifested an indifference in strong contrast 
with the interest shown by the good people 
of Newburgh in their Society. It is a re- 
proach to the people of Poughkeepsie that 
they do not countenance and support by their 
presence a Society which might be made in- 


strumental in giving a very high tone to the 
taste and character of the place, to say no- 
thing of the good that might be done by a 
more general diffusion of a knowledge of 
horticulture. We hope Poughkeepsie will 
not lag behind her sister cities in this respect. 
In regard to the exhibition itself, the dis- 
play of fruit was large and good, especially 
the pears, the specimens of which were nu- 
merous, and many of them very fine. Pear 
culture evidently receives much attention. 
Vegetables were very fairly represented, 
many of the specimens being well grown. 
There were also some good green-house 
plants, but our associate is of opinion that 
there was a great deficiency of flowers for 
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such a place as Poughkeepsie, and in this he however, was of itself sufficient to redeem 
is quite right. We hope deficiencies of this 
kind will not occur in the future. The fruit, 


some shortcomings. We hope the Club will 
persevere in the good work it has begun. 
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REPORT ON GRAPES AT CALMDALE, NEAR LEBANON, PENN. 


Sor of a slaty gravel, with limestone foundation on the level, but most of the vineyard 
is on a hill-side, rising at an angle of about 30°, facing south, where there is slaty gravel 


with clay subsoil. 


Names. 


Alvey, 
Anna, 
Concord, 


Delaware, 
Diana, 
Garrigues, 
Hartford Prolific, 
Tsabella, 

Mary Ann, 
Ontario, 
Perkins, 

Pauline, 

Rogers’ Hybrids, 


Taylor, 

Union Village, 
Mead’s Seedling, 
Creveling, 
Cuyahoga, 
Clinton, 

Louisa, 

Le Noir, 
Herbemont, 
Kingsessing, 
Cassady, 

Clara, 

N. Museadine, 
Logan, 

North America, 


Blood’s Black, 


{Still another model report, for which we thank Mr. Miller. 


Mildew on 


Mildew on 
Sruit. 


none. 
no. 
some, 


Rot. 
JSoliage. 


none. 
slightly. 
do 


no. 

ne. 
more than 
ever before. 

no. 

Ro. 

badly. 

no, 
very little. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 


do 
some, 
badly. 
very little. 
badly. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
no. 
very little. 


no. 
no. 
no, 
no. 
no. 
none. 


no. 
slightly. 
do 
no. 
badly. 
no. 
no, 
badly, 
do 
some. 
very little. 
badly. 
no. 
some. 
no. 


very little. 
no. 
slightly. 
no. 
bore no fruit 
no. no. 
no. no. 
ruined with badly. 
do do 
no, slightly. 
no. no. 
some. badly. 
no. no. 
no. no. 
no. no. 


do 

do 
fruited, 

no. 


no, no. no, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Remarks and Mildew on young Vinee. 
Slightly. 


Considerable. 


Worse than any other. 
do. do. 


Hangs well with me. 

But did not ripen. 

Very early. 

A. splendid grape. 

Too foxy for me. 

Too late for this latitude. 

No. 1 and No. 15 are superb 
grapes. 

Dare not be pruned close. 

A grape of great beauty. 

On young vine. 

Considerable mildew. 


Decidedly the cleanest foliage. 
Superior to Isabella. 
No use here. 


Excelent grape here. 
Foreign and tender. 


One of the very early and very 
hardy. 

Very early and of tolerably good 
quality. 
5. MILLER. 


We shall make an impor- 


tant use of these reports by and by. In the mean time, we would suggest to the reader to 
peruse and compare them carefully. There is matter of much value in them. The Mead’s 
Seedling named above is not ours. We hope, however, it will do credit to the name. Model 


reports are still in order. 


We want all we can get.—Ep.]} 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Conrrisurors any Oraers.—Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodi- 
cals, Remittances, Packages by Express, Advertisements, &c., should be, directed 


to Mean & Woopwarp, Editors and Proprietors, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Ex- 


changes should be addressed to “Tue Horticutturist.” 


——_—_—_--—_ 2-2-2 +4 —$____—_— 


To our Reapers.—Two years ago it was 
proposed, as a matter of good taste, to change 
the form of our page into double columns. 
This we now do, not only as a matter of 
taste, but for otherreasons. In view of the 


extraordinary rise in the value of printing 
paper, materials, labor, &c., we have deem- 
ed it expedient to make such changes as 
shall partially relieve us from the heavy 
additional cost of publication; and after due 
consideration, we have thought it best not 
to increase the price of the magazine, but to 


usé smaller type, and put the same amount 
of reading matter on a less amount of paper. 
This, we doubt’ not, will meet the approval 
of all of our subscribers, since we are thus 
enabled to give them as much matter as 
heretofore for the same money. In regard 
to the new arrangement of the page, while 
it is in good taste, it is a great relief to the 
eye in reading: The new type selected is 
very neat, round and full faced, and nut so 
small as to fatigue the eye. We think it 
will be found to make very pleasant reading. 
These changes will reduce the postage on 
the Horticutrurist to 12 cents per annum, 
or three cents per quarter, being an actual 
gain to the subscriber. 

We intend that the volume for 1863 shall 
be better than any that has preceded it, and 
that all subscribers shall get much more 
than the value of their subscription. Our 
colored engravings of the Delaware grape 
and.one of the new Strawberries or Pears, 
to be farnished to all subscribers, together 
with-an original architectural design in each 
number, will form attractive features not to 
be found in any other publication, and ought 


to secure for us a greatly enlarged subscrip- 
tion list. 


Morton’s Goutp Pens.—We have lately 
been using one of Morton’s Gold Pens, and 
with much satisfaction. No pen that we 
have ever used glides over the paper so much 
“like a thing of life.” Delivering the ink 
with great evenness and freedom, the labor of 
writing is very much reduced ; and this to one 
who writes as much as an editor does, is a 
matter of no little importance. We commend 
these pens heartily, as being very much su- 
perior to any of the many that we have used, 
and advise our readers to go or send to 25 
Maiden Lane, and get one. We regard Mr. 
Morton as.a benefactor of the whole writing 
community. 


Country Livine And Country THinxk- 
1nG.—This is a charming new work by Gail 
Hamilton, a nomme de plume. We might 
guess who she is ; but as she has chosen not 
to make her name known, it is clear that she 
does not wish it known, and that ought to 
end the matter. We must thank her, how- 
ever, for some most delightful reading. She 
is full of a practical philosophy, and yet has 
so much fancy, humor, - freshness, ‘and 
piquancy, that one class of her readers at 
least would fall in love with her, if it were 
not for that abominable Halicarnassus. She 
was not, it is true, very successful with her 
garden; but then that was not her fault ; it 
was the fault of Halicarnassus, as she very 
plainly shows. What should he’ know about 
gardening, forsooth! We have a spite against 
Hali¢arnassus, and we don’t care if he knows it. 
He is always in the way, spoiling something. 





Editor's Table. 


The essay on “Men and Women” is: an 
admirable specimen of fine writing; full of 
nerve, vigor, and pathos, and withal truthful. 
The story of the dying young orphan girl is 
beautifully touching. We could wish that 
we knew her name, that we might impress it 
upon some beautiful flower, in token of our 
reyerence for so much moral heroism. 

But we can not close our notice without 
an extract that will interest our readers. It 
is taken from the essay entitled, ‘Summer 
Gone.” The author gives us some pretty 
word-painting about wild flowers, and, en 
passant, pays the “bouquet” a “compli- 
ment” which we think is eminently deserved. 
Our readers know very well in what estima- 
tion we hold the practice of putting innocent 
flowers in strait jackets. We do not often 
find persons with tastes sufficiently refined 
or untrammeled to agree with us on this sub- 
ject; but Gail Hamilton gives us such a 
hearty endorsement, that we should fall in 
love with her again, only there stands that 
horrible Halicarnassus. Here is the extract: 

‘© All the knolls are studded with star- 
flower, but you must go down on your knees 
to see it, and gather with painful care, one by 
one, if you gather at all. I should let them 
be. They look pretty where they are, 
sprinkling the somewhat bare slope. with a 
crystalline delicacy, and their leaves have an 
elaborate, clear-cut beauty; but they do not 
make much figure in a — must I say bou- 
quet? O that the old English nosegay 
might be reinstated in its ancient dignity, 
and the stiff, foreign, unmeaning, wrong- 
meaning, cut-and-dried bouquet ousted from 
the throne where its presence is a per- 
petual usurpation! It never will be natural- 
ized, and never is natural, We don’t know 
how to pronounce it; we don’t know how to 
spell it; and if any of us do happen to know, 
the printer doesn’t, and he goes straightway 
and spells it wrong. Let us have the nose- 
gay, brimful of rich old meanings, replete 
with associations; and reserve Gs foreign 
word for the only thing which it fits, namely, 
the round, stiff hard, close-clipped, tightly- 
squeezed horror that comes from the hand of 
professional hot-house men; solid enough to 
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knock you down, if fired with sufficient 
foree, and so ugly that you are divided be- 
tween pity for the poor little things forced in- 
to such unnatural contiguity—divested of the 
green which relieved their brilliancy from the 
charge of gaudiness, and laced into a hideous 
regularity—and wrath against the man who 
has so misused his eyes and hands as not to 
be able to construct any better imitation of 
the viny, sprayey, feathery, airy, slender, 
pendulous lightness, winsomeness, and grace 
of nature than that artificial knob. Call that 
a bouquet, and with merciful hands rend off 
its swaddling-clothes, tone down its rainbow 
hues with all tints of green, from the pale 
tenderness that springs up on the sunny, 
sheltered side of the wood, to the deep lux- ° 
uriance that lurks in its unsunned and un- 
stirred heart, and make of it twenty nosegays, 
whose colors shall delight, and whose odors 
shall intoxicate ; in which nosegays, as I have 
said, my little star-flowers would make but a 
poor figure. ‘Their stems are so short, that 
it is difficult to group them with any effect. 
Their tiny faces become quite hidden behind 
their sturdier kinsmen. But in their own 
haunts they lead a quiet, noiseless life, which 
well repays an observer.” 

There, we'do not think we ever said any 
thing more justly severe than that; and so we 
put “Country Living and Country Think- 
ing” upon the shelf, among the books mark- 
ed “Choice Reading.” We must add, how- 
ever, that Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, the pub- 
lishers, have done their'part most admirably. 


Fiemisa Beauty Psars,—The pears _al- 
luded to in our last number were grown by 
the Hon. Curtis Bacon, of Middletown, Conn., 
who will please accept our thanks for them. 
As we have already said, the specimens were 
very fine, the largest weighing eighteen 
ounces. Three grew on one spur, and weigh- 
ed two pounds one ounce and a half, The 
quality was as good as any pears of the kind 
that, we have seen. 


Tre Exizanetn Grare.—We are indebted 
to Mr. Seelye, of Rochester, for specimens of 
the Elizabeth grape, alluded to in a former 
number. It is a green grape of an oval shape ; 
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the bunch and berries are large; the skin is 
thin, but not tender ; the flesh is crisp rather 
than melting; and it has a perceptible trace 
of the native aroma. The berries were not 
thoroughly ripe, and consequently not as 
sWeet as a former sample. We should have 
acknowledged the receipt of this sample soon- 
er. We may remark here that there is a 
necessity of dividing the flesh of grapes into 
at least three classes, melting, buttery, and 
crisp. 

Large Nansrmonps.—We are indebted 
to Mr. W. F. Walker, of Passaic, N. J., for 
a specimen of the Nansemond Sweet Potato 
weighing three pounds and twelve ounces, 
He had many others of nearly equal size, 
and his whole crop was large. They were 
grown in a light loam, rich in vegetable 
matter, They were from sets sent out by 
Mr. Murray, which we have heretofore re- 
ceived in admirable condition. The Nanse- 
mond is one of the best Sweet Potatoes 
grown. 


Kwnox’s Grarz Exurermon.—Mr. Knox, 
we learn, held a grape exhibition at Pitts- 
burg on his own account, and created quite a 
sensation. He is not in the habit of doing 
things by the halves, and we shall therefore 
expect to hear that he has gone into grapes 
as he has into Strawberries, by the wholesale. 
The kinds that he has fixed upon are the 
Delaware and Concord, as being best suited 
to his locality for a general crop. 


Brooxtyn Horticurturan Socrery-Orrr- 
cers For 1863.—At the recent election, the 
following gentlemen were chosen officers for 
1868. We regret to miss the name of the 
former efficient secretary, Mr. Miller. 

President, J. W. Degrauw. Vice-Pres- 
idents, Smith J. Eastman, D. P. Barnard, W. 
R. Anthony, R. W. Ropes, Gordon L. Ford. 
Treasurer, J. W. Degrauw. Corresponding 
Seoretary, A. S. Fuller. Recording Secretary, 
G. H. Van Wagenen. Librarian, 8. B. Bro- 
phy. Ezecutive Committee, C. B. Nichols, 
Geo, Hamlyn, Prof. Eaton. Finance Com- 
mittee, Walter Park, D. P. Barnard, R. W. 
Ropes. Library Committee, A. 8, Fuller, L. 
A. Roberts, G.H. Van Wagenen. Premium 
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Committee, L. A. Boberts, G. Gamgee. Com- 
mittee on Plants, W. Davidson, G. Hamlyn, 
E. H. Scott. Committee on Vegetables, A. 
Chamberlain, Van Brunt Wyckoff, M. Collo- 
py- Inspectors of Election, T. Cavanach, M. 
Collopy. 


A coop Gtvz.—We have been using the 
American Cement Glue, for mending all sorts 
of things, and find it an admirable article. It 
is manufactured by Johns & Crosley, 78 
William Street, N. Y. They also manufac- 
ture an article for preserving leather, harness, 
&e., called “Bursa Chrisma,” said to be a 
good thing; but they will neither sell nor 
give us less than 144 bottles; and that being 
more than we want, we are unable to give an 
opinion of its merits. Who retails this article ? 


Tue Annvat Raetster.— We are in receipt 
of this very useful little manual for 1863. It 
will compare well with any that has preceded 
it, and that is high praise. Mr. J. J. Thomas, 
the able editor, never seems at a loss for ma- 
terial for his annual offering to the agricultu- 
ral community. A very valuable article on 
Insects, by Dr. Fitch, is worth many times 
the price of the Register, which should finda 
place in every family. It is published by 
Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. Price, 
25 cents. 


The publisher of the Gardener's Monthly 
having advanced the price of that Magazine, 
our club rates with it will hereafter be $3. 
Those who have remitted us $2.30 and $2.50, 
will please send the balance to this office. 


Siok anp Wounpep Sorprers.—There are 
probably few of our readers who have not 
friends in the army; it may be that some of 
them are sick or wounded. To all such the 
following information will be most accept- 
able. The Sanitary Commission are enga- 
ged in a noble work, and deserve the praise 
of all lovers of humanity. 


Directory of the Hospitals. 

The Sanitary Commission have establish- 
ed an office of information in regard to 
patients in the Hospitals of the District of 
Columbia, and of Frederic City, Maryland. 





Editor's Table. 


By a reference to books, which are correct- 
ed daily, an answer can, under ordinary 
circumstances, be given by return mail to 
the following questions : 

1st. Is ——- —— [giving name and regi- 
ment] at present in the hospitals of the Dis- 
trict or of Frederic City ? 

2d. If so, what is his proper address ? 

3d. What is the name of the Surgeon or 
Ohaplain of the hospital ? 

4th. If not in hospital at present, has he 
recently been in hospital? 

5th. If so, did he die in hospital, and at 
what date ? 

6th. If recently discharged from hospital, 
was he discharged from service ? 

7th. If not, what were his orders on leav- 
ing? 

The Commission is prepared also to fur- 
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nish more specific information as to the 
condition of any patient in the District 
hospitals, within twenty-four hours after 1 
request to do so, from an officer of any of its 
corresponding societies. 

The office of the Directory will be open 
daily from 8 o’clock A. M. to 8 o’clock P.M., 
and accessible in urgent cases at any hour of 
the night. 

The number of patients in these hospitals 
is about 25,000. If found to be practicable, 
the duty here undertaken locally by the 
Commission will be extended to include all 
the general hospitals in the country. 


FRED, LAW OLMSTED, 
General Secretary. 


Apams Housz, 244 F Srreet, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 1862. 


CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Bateham, Hanford, & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornamental] Trees and Shrubs, Grape Vines, 
Evergreens Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, &c. 

Prince & Co., Flushing, L. I. Select Cat- 
alogue of their unrivaled ¢ollection of Bul- 
bous Roots, Ponies, &c., 1862, 1863, 

S. Richardson, Olcott, Niagara Co., N.Y. 
Trade List of the Wilson Garden and Nur- 
series, for Autumn of 1862 and Spring of 
1863. 

Godfrey Zimmerman, near Rochester, 
N. Y. Wholesale Price List of the Pine 
Hill Nursery. 


Circular from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of the United States on the present 
Agricultural, Mineral, and Manufacturing 
Condition and Resources of the United 
States. 

Report on the Chemical Analysis of 


‘Grapes, submitted to Hon. Isaac Newton, 


Commissioner of Agriculture, by Charles 
M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D., Chemist of the 
Department. 

Transactions of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1861.—Just received, and 
will be read carefully and noted. Col. John- 
son will please accept our thanks. 


eee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprrors or tue Horticutrvrist :— Gents, 
I have been a subscriber to the Horridut- 
tuRIsT for several years past, and have 


found great pleasure in its perusal. Your 
articles on the culture of the vine and 
landscape adornment especially, are of great 
service to those engaged in the rural art; 
yet there is a subject connected with the 
art, pleasing above measure, which I have 
looked for in vain among your columns, 
While we are taught to improve and .orna- 


ment our grounds, we are somewhat left in 
the dark in reference to the choice and 
beautiful shrubs and trees with which to 
adorn them. Would not a series of articles 
giving a full description of all the new and 
rare shrubs and trees suitable for out door 
culture in our climate, be interesting to the 
most of your readers? I am sure it would 
be so to myself. It is only recently that 
many choice trees and shrubs have been in- 
troduced into our country from Japan and 
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elsewhere, of which the people in the in- 
terior know nothing, but such slight notices 
as are given in the April number of the 
Horrioutrurist. In giving a description of 
trees or shrubs, let the deseription be full ; 
state the nativity, the adaptation to our cli- 
mate, and the kind of soil most congenial to 
their growth. The description of the Pau- 
lownia given by Mr. Downing in the Hort1- 
OULTURIST, Vol. i., page 16, is what I like, It 
gives the reader all he knows on the subject 
in his vast experience, and gives him to un- 
derstand what he may expect from the re- 
sult of his labor. The subject introduced 
into your Journal in this way, and extended 
through a series of volumes, would furnish 
a fund of information on this pleasing 
branch of horticulture, not to be found in 
any of the publications now in print, and 
add greatly to the attractions of your already 
interesting Journal. 

I will give you an instance of my perplex- 
ity on this subject just at this time, My 
wife has a shrub she bought several years 
since for a Japonica, It has been kept 
in the house in winter, and nursed in the 
open. air in summer, until it has grown to 
the height of about. four feet. 
are thick and glossy, serrated slightly from 
the point about half way to the stem. They 
turn yellow and drop off as new wood and 
leaves are produced, The new wood is 
smooth, of a bright green color, and the 
older growth is roughened with alight brown 
bark. Though the plant was thought to be 
a Japonica, no flowers have appeared, and 
we begin to think it is not a Japonica, but 
a species of Huonymus, but have looked in 
vain to find a satisfactory description of it. 
I have looked over seven volumes of the 
Horticuntvrist, have consulted Breck, and 
Saxton, and others, such as I have, but can 
only find a few lines, saying there is a 
European species of Euorymus “ with shin- 
ing green leaves,” classed with the ever- 
greens, and “somewhat tender in this Jat- 
itude.” I send inclosed one of the largest 
leaves of our plant for your inspection. 

I am, respectfully, etc., Jonn Luptow. 
Springfield, Ohio, November 18th, 1862. 
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[We thank you for your hearty apprecia- 
tion of the Horticutturist. We shall en- 
deavor to make it still more worthy of your 
approbation. Your suggestions in regard to 
shrubs and trees are very much to the pur- 
pose, and we shall endeavor to profit by 
them. There has been a deficiency of such 
information as you call for, and it shall be 
our aim to supply it. While there are some 
of our readers who know quite as much about 
these trees and shrubs as we can tell them, 
there are many others who know little or 
nothing about them, and we should be 
doing them a good service by imparting to 
them such knowledge as we possess. The 
leaves sent are those of a Camellia, but what 
variety we can not say. Neither can we 
say precisely why it has not flowered, with- 
out knowing more about the treatment it 
has received. Though Camellias do not 
generally flower well in rooms as usually 
grown, still they often set buds, which you 
do not mention as having been the case 
with yours, A moist atmosphere is one of 
the conditions necessary to insure the bloom- 
ing of the Camellia. In a room this is 
sought to be attained by setting the plants 
on a table filled with wet sand, and frequent 
sprinkling of the foliage. We hope to say 
something soon which will be of service to 
you in such matters. —Ep] 


Horticutturist:—I have not seen your 
dear face since August. Perhaps I did not 
pay much attention to you then, as the war 


fever was rife throughout the land. I took 
the fever, and left home, and the quiet pur- 
suits of Horticulture, Sept. 1. For the first 
four weeks I was so busy marching, that I 
thought but little of you; but for the last six 
weeks, being sick, I have had plenty of time 
to read, and have often wished for your pres- 
ence. A few days ago I visited the two 
periodical stores of this town, (8,000 inhabi- 
tants,) but could procure no Horticultural or 
Agricultural literature. Grapes! whero are 
they? I saw and ate some about six weeks 
ago at a plantation mansion. In this town I 
have seen but one grape vine. No doubt 
there are more; but at Pittsburg and Alle- 
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ghany, Pa., (my home,) every yard, large 
enough to have a vine, has it. But Iam 
sorry to say our people do not seem much 
disposed to take hold of the improved varie- 
ties. 

An agent is here from Rochester, deliver- 
ing trees; he seems to have done very well. 
I have seen some large apple and peach or- 
chards, but they are few; none in Virginia 
where I was, (from Washington to Bull Run.) 

Please send me immediately, so that I may 
get it before I leave for my regiment from 
this hospital. J. H. Fosrer, Jr. 

Hagerstown, Md., Nov. 16, 1862. 


[It is a most gratifying circumstance to 
know that the Horricvtturist is not forgot- 
ten, even amid the terrible excitements of a 
civil war. In sickness, how tenderly the 
recollection of past loves come home to us ; 
and how longingly we wish for the presence 
of some absent, but cherished friend. Thus, 
in the case of our correspondent, the mem- 
ory of his beloved pursuit comes back with 
all its foree and freshness, and the power of 
association immediately gives rise to a desire 
for the presence of his friend and counsellor, 
the Horricuiturist. So may it always be. 
The numbers were sent immediately. A 
town of 8,000 inhabitants, and no horticul- 
tural literature! Can this be so in the nine- 
teenth century? We fear you have fallen 
among strange people. And only one grape 
vine to be seen in a town where all our best 
varieties may be grown in the greatest per- 
fection! What kind of a people can they be 
there? It is more than probable that slavery 
has something to do with this; for we re- 
member that a large slave-owner once told us 
that he could not raise much fruit, for his 
slaves stole it as they would steal eggs. Note 
all that you see that is interesting horticul- 
turally, and write us again when you can 
get time.—Ep. | 


P. B. Mean, Ese.:—The statistics of grape 
culture for latitude 41° 30’ north are as 
follows: 


Delaware, Isabella, Hartford Prolific, 
Creveling, Concord, and Hyde's Eliza, 
show no mildew or rot, and ripen well their 
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fruit and wood. They are the only kinds 
worth cultivating here. Allen’s Hybrid, 
Anna, Catawba, Diana, and To-Kalon, all 
mildew and rot. The Anna, To-Kalon, and 
American Hamburgh, are worthless. Clin- 
ton, Garrigues, (a poor apology for an in- 
ferior Isabella, Northern Muscadine,Perkins, 
and Rebecca are not in high favor, but not 
all for the same reason. 


Newburgh N. Y. OBSERVER. 


{This will come under the head of model 
reports. There should, however, have been 
a little more detail, showing in what degree 
the different kinds mildew and rot, though 
it is really not a matter of much moment in 
regard to such kinds as the Garrigues, 
Northern Muscadine, and Perkins, for they 
are not worth growing. The Anna seems 
not to be in good favor with all at New- 
burgh. Mr. Miller elsewhere gives a better 
account of it, There is still room for model 
reports.—Eb.] 


Mr. Epiror:—Your willingness to an- 
swer questions for other subscribers, induces 
me to trouble you to resolve some doubts 
for me. 

First, as to root pruning grape vines, All 
the German writers advise it, and it may 
be that my vines are now too old to prac- 
tice on without serious injury. I have a 
friend who plowed his vineyard two years 
ago with a double Michigan plow, and near- 
ly destroyed his vines by cutting off the 
roots. May I not be doing equal injury if 
I dig away the earth at the crown of my 
vines, and cut away all roots six inches be- 
low the surface ? 

Second, will you give me the name of the 
very best and most reliable firm in your 
city, who is engaged in the sale of fruit? 
I not only want to know a responsible 
house, but an efficient one; one that will 
attend faithfully to the business. We are 
considerably puzzled here. Your city deal- 
ers send us their cards and circulars, and 
solicit our business, giving us numerous 
references, frequently among politicians, 
lawyers, and clergymen, but very seldom to 
farmers and fruit growers. Now, why do 
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they not advertise in your Magazine, and 
give us references among our own class of 
people, that we can inquire beforehand, and 
know with whom we are dealing? To show 
you why I make this inquiry, I will cite an 
instance: there are three farmers of us, 
neighbors, who often meet and compare 
notes. We all raise the same kind of Isa- 
bella grapes for market; but each happens 
to have a different agent in New York. One 
selected his because he knew the cartman 
who received the fruit from the barge; an- 
other because his brother, living in the city, 
visited the family ; and I because my broth- 
er-in-law assured me he was very responsi- 
ble and trustworthy. Now, our grapes 
were all equally good, and sent to market 
at the same time; the first received returns 
at 8, 9, and 11 cents; the second at 4, 6, 
and 7 cents}; and mine were sold at 6, 8, 
and 5 cents. Now, two of these agents 
were either above their business, or not 
trustworthy. I know that some city mer- 
chants have too much business, and are 
compelled to leave it to subordinates ; others 
feel that selling a hundred dollars worth of 
grapes for a farmer is a small business, We 
prefer to send our produce to those who 
will attend to selling it, and get the best 
prices, and hope you will put us in the way 
of doing it. Anxious. 
Highland Terrace, Dec, 15, 1862. 


[We believe that the practice of cutting 
up the roots of vines is being abandoned in 
Germany. Some of the more recent French 
writers condemn the practice, and attribute 
to it much of the present diseased condition 
of the vine, in which we are very much dis- 
posed to agree with them. We know, how- 
ever, that the practice has been abandoned 
by some vineyardists in France with the 
best results. It has been introduced into 
some localities here, which we think is to 
be regretted. That the vine, under some 
conditions, and to a limited extent, may be 
root pruned with advantage, is not to be 
denied; but the practice of annually de- 
stroying all the surface roots we take to be 
a grave error, both in theory and fact. We 
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shall, in its place, give this question a thor- 
ough investigation. In the mean time, we 
advise you to keep the Michigan plow out 
of your vineyard. 

Your second question is one of much im- 
portance to all who raise fruit for market. 
A prompt, trustworthy, energetic business 
agent, always alive to the interests of those 
who employ him, is what the fruit grower 
needs above most {others. We know of 
some such, and will advise you by mail; 
for, if you will excuse us, we have deter- 
mined not to do the advertising of business 
men for nothing. Interest and duty alike 
should lead them to make use of our adver- 
tising columns, When they advertise, it 
will be time enough to give them a public 
commendation; but not even then unless 
they are worthy. We have had advertise- 
ments withdrawn from our columns for not 
giving a higher opinion of an article than 
we thought its merits deserved; but we 
look upon such acts more in sorrow than in 
anger. When it comes to pass that we can 
not sustain the Hortioutrurist without. bar- 
tering our honest convictions, we shall leave 
the editorial chair. We always give our 
convictions honestly, and we try to give 
them fairly.—Ep.] 

aetna 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILDER. 
[ Continued from page 571.} 

In regard to bearing properties, we should 
select those which come early into fruit, 
and set their fruit readily, and annually, 
like the Louise Bonne -de Jersey and Vicar 
of Winkfield pears, and not like many kinds 
which flower freely, but do not set their 
fruit until the trees have attained a great 
age. With the apple, we should aim to 
produce varieties of the constitution and 
beauty of habit, as well as of fruit, like the 
Baldwin, King, and Gravenstein, and should 
avoid, if possible, those of an opposite char- 
acter. It may be said, that many of our 
earliest fruits are necessarily of medium, or 
small size. This can be overcome. There 
is no general law which limits this feature. 
The improvement is all within the hand of 
man to mould them ashe will. The field 
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of progress is endless, and it is our duty to 
occupy it. The same Divine Power that 
created the infinite species of plants and 
trees, also furnished them with the ability 
not only to perpetuate themselves, but, like 
the animal kingdom, uuder judicious treat- 
ment, to produce improved varieties. 

The success which has attended the ap- 
plication of judicious labor, leads to the 
conviction that great improvement is also 
to be made in our methods of cultivation. 
What has produced this great change ?— 
Why manifestly a better knowledge of their 
several characteristics,,and of the best mode 
of cultivation. What has given the little 
Delaware grape a world-wide celebrity but 
proper cultivation? What has rendered 
Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry so deservedly 
popular in the Boston market, but a know- 
ledge of its characteristics and the right 
method of treatment? In the former case 
at [ona Island, and in the latter at Belmont, 
it would seem that perfection in culture had 
been attained. 

THE VINE, 

Of all fruits the grape is the most excel- 
lent, delicious, and salutary in its uses. It 
is in the vegetable kingdom, what gold is in 
the mineral, and man in the animal. 

When Providence designs the rapid pro- 
gress of any industrial art for the welfare of 
man, attention is suddenly turned towards 
it, and a new zeal and enterprize awakened 
in itsdevelopment. Thus, in the nineteenth 
century, the coverings of the gold mines of 
California atid Australia are removed, and 
the immense deposits of coa! and fountains 
of oil in their bosoms are discovered, just 
when the age demands their use. So with 
the cultivation of the grape in our land, a 
fruit so universally and highly appreciated 
in the old world; yet here, it has been 
allowed to slumber until the necessities and 
the demands of progressive civilization re- 
quire the vine to minister to the wants of 
the community. 

We hail, therefore, with pleasure, the 
deep and general interest awakened in the 
culture of the grape, in the production of 
new varieties so well adapted to their res- 
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pective districts, as to indicate the near ap- 
proach of that day, when “ every man may 
sit under his own vine.” 

No department of the pomologist is of 
more importance than the vineyard. No 
other fruit, at the present monfent, awakens 
so deep an interest in our country as the 
grape. None, I imagine, is more intimately 
connected with the future commerce or well 
being of our country. Strange, that a fruit 
of such antiquity and excellence should not 
have received more of our attention. The 
grape is often alluded to in the Old and New 
Testaments; also in the classics, whose 
authors wrote under its shade, and whose 
songs were redolent with its sweetest per- 
fume. Thus the grape comes down to us 
hallowed by a thousand memories, and ho- 
nored with a genealogy extending back to 
its primitive Eden. In the days of the Pro- 
phets, the grapes constituted one of the 
chief articles of food in Syria, and other 
orient lands, and the loss of a crop was con- 
sidered as a judgment of Heaven. 


How sacred and holy are the references 


to the vine by our Saviour. References to 
the vine are numberless in the Bible, in the 
Greek and Roman classics, in sacred and 
profane writings,—in festivals in honor of 
the vintage, in nearly all civilized nations, 
and in every age. 

We believe that the grape is destined to 
become, in modern times, as it certainly 
was of old, one of the largest and must im- 
portant of our crops. When we shall have 
produced varieties suited to the various lati- 
tudes of our country, appropriate for early 
use and late keeping, adapted for drying 
into raisins, for other culinary purposes, and 
for the manufacture of the various kinds of 
wine, we shall begin to realize the great 
value of the grape,—equal, perhaps, in its 
future uses to that of the apple. 

It appears from the census taken at the 
close of the last decade, that there was an 
increase in the population of the States, 
during that period, of thirty-five per cent., 
in the products of the orchard, one hundred 
and sixty per cent., or nearly fifty per cent. 
more than any other product, except that of 
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the single article of wine, which increased 
nearly seven hundred and fifty per cent. 


INFLUENGE OF RURAL ART. 


Never before have we met under circum- 
stances sé well calculated to impress us 
with the quietude, pleasure and salutary in- 
fluence of rural life. Providence constrains 
us to view our fertile grounds in contrast 
with fields drenched with blood, and our 
peaceful homes with the tumult of battle 
and the horrors of war. We cheerfully re- 
cognize our obligations to the good Govern- 
ment under which we live; and we would 
hold ourselves in readiness to sacrifice all 
that is most dear on the altar of her liberties. 
Yet we cannot refrain from a brief allusion 
to the beneficial and positive tendency of 
calling to minister to the comfort and ‘hap- 
piness of the human race. 

The influence of pomological pursuits may 
be classed not only as one of the most inter- 
esting and benevolent, but one of the most 
useful and refined employments, opening 
the heart to the study of nature in her most 
beautiful, bright, and fascinating mood. 
The love of the garden is the sure precursor 
of a higher state of civilization and refine- 
ment. Whatever pleasures may be derived 
from other sources, this seems to have been 
the criterion of taste and comfort in all past 
ages. 

The high estimation in which fruits have 
been held by all nations, may be inferred 
by the frequent allusion to them in the 
Scriptures, and other branches of litera- 
ture. Not only did Solomon cause the tem- 
ple to be ornamented with carvings of fruits, 
the robes of the priests to be embroidered 
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with them, but he frequently alluded to 
them to illustrate the graces of the Church. 
Trees, fruits, and flowers furnish some of 
the most sublime representations of the Bible, 
the standard of all that is beautiful in ima- 
gery, of all that is excellent in character, of 
all that is hopeful in destiny. What a chain 
of exalted metaphor is seen in the Holy Vo- 
lume from Genesis to Revelation, in allusion 
to trees; from that generated from the 
smnallest seed, to that “which yieldeth 
twelve manner of fruits, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations.” The 
love of these is natural and instinctive, in- 
bred in the soul of man. Whatan intimate 
communion exists between yourself and the 
tree which you train up in the way it should 
go, so that when it is old it will not depart 
from it. 

The imagination of man has never found 
any other scenes so enchanting as the asso- 
ciations of the garden. Consecrated as the 
birthplace of. mankind, holy as the burial- 
place of the Redeemer, and sanctified by 
intimate associations with the eternal home 
of the blessed, where else can we look so 
rationally for joyful aspirations and felicity 
on earth? Nor can we estimate too highly 
the influence of these pursuits, in muitiply- 
ing and sweetening the endearments of 
home, and in inereasing the welfare of so- 
ciety. You enjoy the benefit of the trees 
you plant while you live. Other property 
may be lost, but the tree lives on and blesses 
you with its annual crop, and when you 
have done with earth, it still flourishes to 
enrich the inheritance of your successors, 
and to tell them of your love to them and 
to your country. 


[Zo be continued.] 
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GEO. E. WOODWARD, Architect, No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





